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There’s a Dempster-Dumpster Sanitation Engineer Near You! 
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Are age-old continuous battle with costly, 
unsightly and unsanitary refuse handling and 
collection conditions in our cities and housing areas, 
man is finally winning out—thanks to the develop- 
ment of the remarkable Dempster-Dumpster 
equipment and the Dempster-Dumpster System. 

Here is a method that provides a mobile 
Dempster-Dumpster, operated by only one man, 
the driver, to serve scores of big steel detachable 
containers, one-after-another. 

All conventional and inadequate cans, crates, 
boxes, drums, etc. are removed from housing areas 
and eliminated! Big Dempster-Dumpster deposi- 
tories, each with self-latching doors, are placed at 
strategic locations. Usually, 50 to 60 families can 


be served by each 12 cu. yd. container; 40 to 50 
families by each 10 cu. yd. container etc. 

In addition to eliminating unsanitary condi- 
tions, the Dempster-Dumpster System cuts costs 
tremendously. Reductions range from 50 to 90 per- 
cent in housing developments after this system has 
been installed. 

The equipment may be purchased outright 
by your Housing Authority or it is quite possible 
the service may be available by private contractor. 
For complete information, contact the manufac- 
turer, Dempster Brothers, Inc. Ask for Folder No. 
300 titled “The Dempster-Dumpster System of 
Trash and Rubbish Collection for Housing and 
Apartment Areas. 
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CIRCLED LOCATIONS in large illustration on page at left give you a TA E 
typical example of where and how many Dempster-Dumpster Containers lay 
are used in a housing development. SNAPSHOTS ABOVE taken at vari- (HM IF, 
ous housing areas show a close up view of the big depositories. This Vy, 
' amazing system is cleaning up unsightly and unsanitary conditions Y) U7 
for Housing Authorities in such cities as Rochester, Atlanta, Hono- WF. 


lulu, Great Falls, Winston-Salem, to name a few—plus cutting SVS 7 


handling costs to the minimum! To determine number of these 
Pick Up Ce Dump 
Ee. | 


containers desired, each housing authority calls on Dempster 
DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 567 Shea Bidg., Knoxville 17, Tenn. 


Brothers’ engineers to make a survey. 

This Survey, which is made at no cost 

or obligation to housing officials, de- 

; termines the number and sizes of con- 
tainers needed, recommended locations 
and the amount the cost of refuse 
handling can be reduced. 
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THE COVER 
Through the courtesy of the Chica- 
go Housing Authority and Chicago 











CONTENTS Aerial Industries, Inc., the cover 
| features a photograph of CHA’s 
Nominating Committee for 1957-58 NAHRO officers, Board of Governors Frances Cabrini Homes Extension, 9 
members announced page 190 now under construction. Five of a 
S 2 ge 1° 


final total of 15 apartment build- 


Urbanization problem is coming in for comments, study, action from wide ings planned for the Extension have 
variety of specialists page 194 | been completed. Over 1900 homes 

will be added to the city’s housing 
Mental health aspects of industrialization, urbanization reviewed page 197 inventory when the Extension is fin- 


T : di | , d f 900 | ished. Slum buildings in the fore- 
, . > : . — “Ce > -eleace > | Ps 
wo major studies of housing code enforcement released page 2 | ground of the photograph are due 
to come down, to make way for the 


“Little man who wasn’t there” getting attention in many cities where neigh- Phage: ie 
x: - ' § next batch of buildings. In all, 35 





borhood conservation programs operate age 202 ; : 
Prog P pag acres will be cleared for the Ex- 
NAHRO?’s 1957 annual reports competition announced page 205 tension, with the new buildings cov- 
ering less than 16 per cent of the 
First NAHRO regional conferences reported page 214 area. 
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RECENT DEATHS 

Joseph Sagmeister, chairman of the Cin- 
cinnati Metropolitan Housing Authority 
since 1945, on April 23 at the age of 76. 
Mr. Sagmeister, a Cincinnati attorney for 
50 years, had been a member of the board 
of commissioners since 1939. 


Rex Wallace, executive director of the 
Knoxville Housing Authority for 10 
years, on June 2 after a long illness. Mr. 
Wallace held the authority's top job until 
May 1956, when he was retained by the 
authority in an advisory capacity (see 
July 1956 JourNaAL, page 255). 


Edward T. Paxton, economist in the re- 
search division of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency from 1946 until his re- 
tirement in 1955, after a long illness, at 
the age of 64. He was the author of a 
number of HHFA publications, the last 
one being What People Want to Knou 
When They Buy a House. Mr. Paxton’s 
other activities included: teacher of gov- 
ernment at the University of Texas, 
service with the Bureau of Municipal 
Research in Philadelphia, and economic 
advisor to the Delaware and Hudson 


Railroad. 


Professor Martin Wagner, professor em- 
eritus of city planning at Harvard Uni- 
versity and former chairman of planning 
and building for Berlin, Germany, on 
May 28. Professor Wagner had taught 
at Harvard for 12 years until his retire- 
ment several years ago. In the following 
period, he wrote a number of books and 
articles promoting better housing and city 
government. His special interest was low- 
cost housing. In 1920, Professor Wagner 
planned the Britz housing development 
near Berlin, said to be one of the out- 
standing developments in the world. He 
was removed from his city planning office 
in 1933 when Hitler came to power. 


Cc. E. HUMPHREY ; 
has been appointed deputy executive di- 
rector of the Chicago Housing Authority. 
He has been with CHA since 1953. 
Named to his former position of director 
of development is Albert C. Gray, who, 
for the past seven years, has been working 
for the Arabian American Oil Company, 
designing all of the company’s housing 
and community facilities. 

Mr. Humphrey’s appointment in late 


] 
May by CHA executive director William 


B. Kean brought on another round of 
gunfire in the intermittent warfare that 
has been carried on between two factions 
of the CHA commissioners since last Oc- 
tober (see December 1956 JouRNAL, page 
416; February JourNaAL, page 44). A 
major issue in these exchanges has been 
whether the executive director or the 
commissioners should exercise the power 
of staff appointments and dismissals. On 
advice of the authority’s former counsel, 
who resigned early this year, a majority 
bloc ef the commissioners last year as- 
sumed the hiring-and-firing role, on the 
theory that state enabling legislation does 
not permit delegation of the function to 
the executive director. With a change in 
one of the commissioners and in counsel 
early this year, the executive director 
resumed the function—and in May made 
the above key appointments. 

When the appointments were later 
brought before the board for their ap- 
proval, the two remaining members of 
the previous majority faction publicly 
protested that they had not been con- 
sulted about the appointees in advance, 
charging that they were being used il- 
legally as “rubber stamps.” 

Meanwhile, Chicago Mayor Richard J. 
Daley, has sponsored a bill, already ap- 
proved by the state senate, which would 
give the mayor the authority to hire or 
fire a paid CHA chairman, who, in turn, 
would become executive director with 
full authority to hire or fire. 


HAROLD ROBINSON, 

housing adviser for the International Co- 
operation Administration’s operations 
mission to Israel for the past three years, 
is now on his way to Chile on a new as- 
signment. Mr. Robinson from 1948 to 
1951 was director of the Massachusetts 
State Housing Board. Earlier, he had 
been in federal housing service as a law- 
yer for more than 10 years. 


CHARLES R. WOOD, 

acting executive director of the Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island redevelopment agen- 
cy, has been named urban renewal co- 
ordinator for that city. Mr. Wood, who 
will continue temporarily with the rede- 
velopment agency, was previously admin- 
istrative assistant to the mayor of Provi- 


dence (see March JourNAL, page 76). 


ARTHUR FRANK, 

identified with public and cooperative 
housing for many years, is now associated 
with James Felt & Company, as manager 
of Morningside Gardens in New York 
City. Constructed under Title I, Morn- 
ingside Gardens is a middle-income co- 
operative—one of three large projects 


(Continued column one, page 190 
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MERCHANDISE WANTED 


Used Refrigerators or Ranges—Large lots of same model. 
From apartments or projects—Anywhere in U. S. A. 


AJAX FURNITURE OUTLET, INC. 


Phone: Hyacinth 8-6121 


Brooklyn 36, New York 
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Fibergias backing — 
resists closing squeeze 
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Why Faucets Leak 


--§ out of 10 washers are fastened with 
--T00 LONG or SHORT screws. The screws 
---QUICKLY LOOSEN, thus loose washers 
are destroyed thru grind and squeeze 
-~of opening and closing faucets. 


34 years of research uncovers 
new solution 


--Now, NEW (Patented) ‘Sexauer’ SELF- 
--LOCK Monel screws, with an imbedded 
--expanding NYLON PLUG, lock at the re- 
~-quired depth AUTOMATICALLY — hold 
--washers FIRMLY! 


--Made of rustproof, non-corroding 
--MONEL, heads don't twist off or screw 
---Slots distort. They are easy to remove 
--when necessary, can be used over and 
over. 


--Used with NEW ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE 
-~-faucet washers, this combination out- 
--lasts past faucet repairs “6 to 1”! 
---EASY-TITES are made of super-tough, 
-~-pliable du Pont compound (neither rub- 
--ber nor fiber) and reinforced, like a 
--tire, with a vulcanized layer of Fiber- 
-~-glas, they resist distortion and splitting 
--from shut-off grind and squeeze. 


The hidden costs of faucet leaks! 


Faucet leaks are costly! As authenti- 
cated by Hackensack, N. J. Water Co. 
and American Gas Association, STOP- 
PING just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32") 
LEAK can reduce water waste 8,000 
gal. quarterly. If a HOT WATER FAU- 
CET LEAK, water and fuel savings 
JUMP to over $7.58 QUARTERLY — 
plus additional savings on MATERIALS 
—LABOR—and costly FIXTURE RE- 
PLACEMENTS! 

NEW SELF-LOCK screws and EASY- 
TITE faucet washers are just TWO of 
the “SEXAUER"™ line of over 3000 
TRIPLE-WEAR plumbing repair parts 
and Pat'd. precision tools. 

A “SEXAUER” Technician in your 
vicinity will make our NEW 126 page 
Catalog “H" available. He will gladly 
consult with you regarding a SURVEY 
of your plumbing fixtures to determine 
correct repair parts required and estab- 
lish reasonable stock levels that avoid 
both overstocking and shortages — thus 
providing for efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control—all without obliga- 
tion. WRITE TODAY. 








J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc. Dept. J-67 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 
of your NEW, 126 page Catalog “‘H.” 


Company or Institution 


I iitcmte nae Zone .... State 

















being built as part of the Morningside 
Heights area in New York. Mr. Frank, 
a member of NAHRO’s 1953-54 Man- 
agement Committee, in recent years has 
served as manager of the Pennypack 
Woods co-op in Philadelphia and the 
Deepdale Gardens co-op in New York 
City. 


COLEMAN WOODBURY, 

who has been teaching in the planning 
department of the University of Califor- 
nia since January as a visiting professor 
(see March JourNnaL, page 75), has ac- 
cepted a permanent position in the po- 
litical science department of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, starting this fall. 


CHARLES W. DOYLE, 

for 18 years a housing commissioner with 
the Seattle Housing Authority, was re- 
cently named “ member emeritus” of the 
board of commissioners: the first time in 
Seattle’s history that any retired member 
of a local board has been so honored. The 
ceremony took place in the mayor’s office, 
at which time Mr. Doyle received a hand- 
illuminated parchment scroll. Mr. Doyle, 
executive secretary of the Central Labor 
Council, served the authority from 1939 
until last February. 


ALFRED K. ECKERSBERG, 

formerly director of planning with Chi- 
cago’s Community Conservation Board, is 
now associated with Real Estate Research 
‘ Corporation of Chicago 


JON MAGNUSSON, 

an attorney for the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration and an authority on housing 
financing, is the author of an article in 
the March issue of the George Washing- 
ton Law Review titled “Lease-Financing 
by Municipal Corporations as a Way 
Around Debt Limitations.” 


FREDERICKA APPLEBY, 

administrative assistant in charge of pub- 
lic relations for the Newark housing au- 
thority and a member of NAHRO’s 1957 
Public Relations Committee, will be a 
United States delegate to the Interna- 
tional Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning’s council meeting in West Ber- 
lin at the end of August. During the 
early part of the month, Miss Appleby 
will be travelling in Israel. 


ANDREW S. IDDINGS, 

chairman of the Dayton Metropolitan 
Housing Authority since its inception in 
1934 and a member of the board of direc- 
tors of NAHRO’s North Central Regional 
Council, this month received an honorary 
doctor of humanities degree from the 
University of Dayton as a tribute to serv- 
ices he has rendered the community. Mr. 
Iddings is a past president of the Dayton 
and Ohio State bar associations. 


ROY F. COOKE, 

Massachusetts real estate broker, has been 
appointed assistant commissioner for Title 
I to administer the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration’s property improvement loan 
insurance operations. He succeeds Elmer 
F. Blakely, who is retiring. Mr. Cooke 
for 25 years was president and treasurer 
of a wood-working company and was a 
former director of the New England 
Small Businessmen’s Association. He is a 
board member of the First National Bank 
of Athol (Massachusetts) and of the 
Oraage Savings Bank. 
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1957 NOMINATING COMMITTEE NAMED 


NAHRO’s Nominating Commit- 
tee is seeking recommendations for 
a slate of 1957-58 officers and mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors, to 
be drawn up when the committee 
meets .in the Association’s Chicago 
office August 14 and 15. Members 
will receive a report from the com- 
mittee by August 27. If no additional 
nominations are received in Septem- 
ber via petition, the committee nom- 
inees will take office at the business 
meeting that will be held in conjunc- 
tion with NAHRO’s Annual Con- 
ference October 21-23 in St. Louis. 


Nominating Committee 


Under the NAHRO constitution. 
the chairman of the Nominating 
Committee is named by the national 
president, with the members selected 
by each of the seven regional coun- 
cils. Those serving on the committee 
this year are listed below. 


Chairman: Oliver C. Winston. 
Executive Director, Urban Renewal 
and Housing Agency, Baltimore 


New England: Philip Tripp, Ex- 
ecutive Director, New Bedford Hous- 
ing Authority 


\Widdle Atlantic: M. Edward De- 
bazio, Executive Director, Housing 
Authority of the City of Hoboken 


North Central: Stephen Harris. 
Executive Director, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of East St. Louis 


Southeastern: C. Henry Cohen. 
Executive Director, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Spartanburg 


Southwest: R. Lealand Hunter. 
Executive Director, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Fort Worth 


Pacific Southwest: Howard L. 
Holtzendorff, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of Los 
Angeles 


Pacifu Northwest: Peter DeMark, 
Accountant, Housing Authority of 
the City of Tacoma 


Positions Open 


Positions open for nomination are: 
president, first vice-president, second 
vice-president, and four Board of 
Governors memberships for a three- 
year period. 

The members of the board whose 
terms will expire in October at the 
time of the annual meeting and 
whose places are open for nomina- 
tion are: Dr. William C. Loring, Jr.; 
Hudson Malone; William L. Rafsky; 
and J. Gilbert Scheib. Outgoing 
officers are: president, Knox Banner; 
first vice-president, Walter M. Sim- 
mons: second vice-president, John 


R. Searles, Jr. 


Election Procedure 


The Association’s constitution pro- 
vides that more than one person may 
be nominated for each vacant post 
However, if the committee makes 
only one nomination for each posi- 
tion and if there are no _ petitions 
from the general membership for 
additional nominations received by 
the NAHRO central office prior to 
September 20, the committee’s slate 
will be declared elected at the annual 
business meeting. The Nominating 
Committee’s report, due to go out to 
all agency and active individual 
members following the August 14-15 
meeting, will carry an outline of the 
nomination-by-petition procedure 
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“TROUBLED” FAMILY ISSUE OF JOURNAL CAUSES COMMENT 


SOCIAL WORK VIEW SUGGESTED 

Your April Journat on “Troubled 
and Troublesome Families” raises 
some good questions. It would be 
interesting, some time soon, to have 
a companion issue (or part of an 
issue) with articles written by social 
workers, since the present series are 
all presented by “housers.” We in 
the social work field are learning 
that we do not know too much 
about the technical aspects of hous- 
ing—and are not expected to in or- 
der to carry our own end of the 
housing relationship effectively. The 
use of the technical term “casework” 
for example, in the present series, 
would hardly be accepted as appro- 
priate by social workers. 

I do not anticipate that the social 
work article, or articles, should be 
controversial; quite the contrary. . 
Maybe such an issue could be 
planned in consultation with a group 
of social workers—those on the Joint 
Committee on Housing and Welfare, 
to make sure it brings up the best 
available materials. 

In any event, congratulations on 
the issue. 

George W. Rabinoff, 
National Social Welfare Assembly, 
New York City 


MINNEAPOLIS SEEKS SOLUTION 

You have done an excellent job 
of pointing up the problems of 
“Troubled and Troublesome Fam- 
ilies” in the April issue but you have 
just scratched the surface in an ap- 
proach to a solution, if there is a 
solution. 

Housing officials in Minneapolis 
have had several conferences with 
social agencies here in regard to 
problem families in public housing. 
Aside from airing such problems, 
little, if anything has been accom- 
plished. 

Many problem families are admit- 
ted to public housing at the urging 
of, and under pressures from, social 
agencies, who feel, and rightly so in 
many cases, that decent housing will 
make good citizens and good fam- 
ilies of such cases. Too often, how- 
ever, the problem is simply trans- 
ferred from the agency to the hous- 
ing manager, who is not equipped 
with funds, staff, or professional 
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qualifications to solve or alleviate 
such problems. After these fami- 
lies become intolerable nuisances 
through rent delinquencies, drink- 
ing, juvenile and adult delinquency, 
promiscuity, bad housekeeping, and 
various other categories of “trouble,” 
as a last resort the housing manager 
evicts them. 

If the social agencies would keep 
up active and frequent casework 
after the family was decently and 
comfortably housed, and not assume 
that public housing is a “cure-all,” 
many of the problem families could 
be rehabilitated and take pride in 
themselves and their homes. Public 
housing doesn’t make problem fam- 
ilies; they are problems before they 
enter public housing and should re- 
main the problem of the social agen- 
cies until they are worthy of the 
continuing benefits of public hous- 
ing. 


Fred A. Hadley, Minneapolis 


NORWALK, TOO, SEEKS SOLUTION 
I was very much pleased with the 
fine article in the April issue of the 
JourNaL relative to the attempt of 
the City of Norwalk to meet the 
social problems of some of the ten- 
ants in our projects. While I feel 
that this is but a step toward the 
solution of the many problems that 
arise in these projects, I believe that 
the ultimate solution will be a pro- 
gram of social service and educa- 

tion. 

George R. Brunjes, Mayor 
City of Norwalk, Connecticut 


LOUIS HARPER'S ARTICLE APPROVED 

[Eprror’s Note: The following 
two letters were addressed to Louis 
Harper with reference to his April 
JourNAL contribution.) 

Out of the seven articles on the 
“problem family” in the April issue 
of the Journat or Houvsine, I 
chose your solution as the best. No 
doubt my selection of your solution 
is influenced by the fact that we 
handle the problem in much the 
same way as you do—by careful 
selection of tenants whenever pos- 
sible, not grouping the problem fam- 
ilies, and by association of the good 
families. 


We feel that we must maintain 
the reputation of our projects and 
are obligated to house only the good 
families of low income. I can’t see 
that it is desirable to use the public 
housing projects as a place for a 
high concentration of problem fam- 
ilies who probably have been given 
all kinds of professional help to 
solve their problems for years. Yes, 
let us appreciate the good families 
and let them know that we do ap- 
preciate good tenants. And let the 
problem families know that they 
must improve or live elsewhere. 

Bernard R. Seiler, 


Muncie, Indiana 


The April issue of the JOURNAL 
reports a number of very interest- 
ing and challenging articles for the 
“problem family,” one of which 
names you as the author. Have you 
any material for distribution in ad- 
dition to your article in the JouRN- 
AL, covering a history of your experi- 
ence in the rehabilitation of the so 
called “problem family” and the co- 
operation of welfare agencies in this 
regard? 

You are to be commended for a 
thought-provoking treatment of a 
difficult problem. 

P. L. Strait, Youngstown, Ohio 


PORTLAND ARTICLE REPRINTED 
I congratulate you for your ex- 
cellent April issue of the JOURNAL. 
You will be pleased to learn that 
the Portland Evening Express, with 
my permission, published my entire 
article on “Hard Core Families.” 
You will also be pleased to learn 
that I have received many favorable 
comments not only locally but from 
public housing officials who sub- 

scribe to the JOURNAL. 

Gordon E. Martin, 
Portland, Maine 


DETROIT ARTICLE STIRS INTEREST 
We're getting many requests for 
material about the Cass Community 
pilot project as a result of the article 
about it in the April issue. Also, I 
hear many comments about what a 
fine issue it is and I concur. 
Am much impressed with both April 
and May issues—but, of course, this 
isn’t new. The high quality of the 
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magazine is consistent and I hear 
comments about this on every side. 
Bette Jenkins, Detroit 


PHILADELPHIA ASKS FOR MORE 

The latest issue of the JoURNAL 
surpasses even the consistently fine 
efforts of you and your staff. The 
subject of family standards is, of 
course, one to which we are giving 
major attention through our advis- 
ory committee and a special sub- 
committee. I am writing to ask that 
you send us five more copies of the 
JOURNAL. 

Drayton S. Bryant, Philadelphia 


PHA DECISION COMMENDED 

Constructive, forward-looking ac- 
tion was taken by the Public Hous- 
ing Administration in its recent de- 
cision to approve limited combina- 
tions of projects owned by a housing 
authority. 

Recognition of the concept that 
the government is supporting a hous- 
ing program rather than a project- 
type program was a tremendous step 
forward in public housing adminis- 
tration. 

This change makes possible a more 
businesslike administration and opens 
the door for increased efficiency and 
economy in management. The PHA 
itself should also reap dividends in 
lowered costs for administration and 
audit. 

If the PHA can overcome ob- 
stacles presently blocking additional 
combinations of projects, it will have 
completed one of its greatest accom- 
plishments in recent years. 

John W. Beard, San Francisco 


“JUNK" PLAYGROUND ABANDONED 

The so called “junk” playground 
in Minneapolis mentioned in_ the 
March JouRNAL was constructed ad- 
jacent to one of our temporary war 
housing projects in 1949. This proj- 
ect was initiated and sponsored by 
McCall’s magazine. The magazine 
made some funds available to finance 
the project initially and the super- 
vision and operation of the play- 
ground was taken over by the Mar- 
garet Barry Settlement House. In 
addition to the various kinds of 
equipment described in your article, 
lumber was made available and the 
children allowed to build shacks and 
dig tunnels, etc., within the play- 
ground boundary. 

There were mixed feelings among 
the people participating in this play- 
ground as to whether it provided a 
good playground facility. The opin- 
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t 


John E. Maloney, pictured at left 
above, who was appointed in Feb- 
ruary as chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts State Housing Board, had 
his first large-scale look at his new 
job when he met in April with ap- 
proximately 300 executive directors 
and authority members, represent- 
ing housing agencies throughout the 
state. The occasion was the first 
1957 meeting of the Massachusetts 
Housing Conference. 

The two-day meeting combined 
an open house at the offices of the 
state housing board on April 25, 
with a business meeting and lunch- 
eon on April 26. The principal 
speaker at the luncheon was Massa- 
chusetts Governor Foster Furculo, 
shown above at the right addressing 


SETTS HOUSING CHIEF GETS ACQUAINTED 





the session. Seated next to him is 
Phillip F. Tripp, executive director 
of the New Bedford housing author- 
ity and chairman of the conference 
committee. 

Harland A. McPhetres, director 
of the state housing board reports: 
“Our new chairman has taken over 
the reins with great zest and he is 
genuinely interested in better hous- 
ing conditions for the people of 
Massachusetts. One of his first steps 
in becoming associated with the 
Massachusetts State Housing Board 
was to enroll as a member of 
NAHRO. We look for many im- 
provements and new ideas in our 
housing program under his leader- 
ship, which has started off with a 
bang.” 





ion of the park board people is that 
this kind of program is generally 
unsatisfactory, unless the equipment 
is very carefully chosen to eliminate 
safety hazards and the playground 
has very close supervision. For these 
reasons and as a consequence of a 
lack of funds for close supervision 
of the playground, the project was 
abandoned after about 18 months of 
operation. 


Robert T. Jorvig, Minneapolis 


NEW ORLEANS ARTICLE PRAISED 

As a member of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, I found your article in the 
March issue relating to the activ- 
ities of the housing authority of New 
Orleans most interesting. 

Rather than just dumping their 
tenants into housing units within 
their authority, the New Orleans 
people really appear to be doing a 
“bang up” follow-up job. Obviously, 
the social workers are aware that 


counseling 
warding benefits. 


home reaps many re- 


Dale A. Rowe, 
Metal Lath M fers. Association 


“LITTLE MAN" GETS BREAK 
The City of Sanger is involved in 
an urban renewal process and is in- 
terested in improving its communica- 
tion possibilities. One of the pro- 
posed methods is to effectuate an 
urban renewal seminar of six or 
eight meetings to be held through 
the Sanger adult education program. 
We are therefore interested in 
acquiring any material that would 
assist us in the formation of such a 
curriculum. This is part of our 
effort to animate “the little man 
who wasn’t there” so that we can 
define his needs more realistically. 
By the way, we hope to put the May 
JourNav’s editorial to 

here in Sanger. 
Kenneth W. Hohmann, 
Sanger, California 
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THEY'RE COMPLICATED; 
THEY MAY BE CONFUSING ... 


that’s our warning about the “urbanization” articles on the fol- 
lowing five pages. 


A legitimate question, then, may be: why has the Journal fea- 
tured such information? What’s up? 


The purpose in giving Journal readers a sense of the chaotic con- 
ditions developing in and around cities these days is in the hope 
that current urban renewal and public housing decisions will 
not be made quickly and “unilaterally” but in the context of the 
vast and complex social and economic conditions that prevail to- 
day and that are characterized in these articles. A careful read- 
ing, for example, of the report on the mental health aspects of 
urbanization will throw a good deal of light on the “troubled” 
family question and may point some ways out—or to some new 
sources of help. The same article makes a pretty good case for a 
new approach to the “little man” of the Journal’s May editorial. 


But a bits-and-pieces approach is not going to avoid the chaos 
that is rapidly developing as new farm families pour into the 
cities and as city families flee into the country, with industry and 
commercial facilities following close behind. As the feature arti- 
cles indicate, a whole new set of governmental] techniques and 
philosophical concepts has got to be developed .. . and soon. It is 
the Journal’s hope that the men and women at work in the public 
housing and urban renewal field will want to lend a hand in tack- 
ling these questions. Through their work of the past 20 years or 
more in seeking to cut out the bad spots in our central cities, they 
can draw on a lot of practical operating experience for the guid- 
ance of those who must solve—or prevent—the “bad spot” prob- 
lems of the new urban areas that are spreading out all along the 
highways and byways of the country. Further, by relating what 
they are doing to the wider problems of their areas, they are 
bound to make sounder decisions in their own particular jobs. 


As is said over and over again in the following pages, the new 
highway program can be a major force in bringing about a “new 
day” for urban planning ... or it can touch off some really spec- 
tacular tragedies. Journal readers are in a position to help see 
that the highway program teams up with the urban renewal pro- 
gram. They are in a position to put their experience to work in 
many other ways. As an encouragement in this direction, the 
Journal has run the risk of being labeled confused and confusing 
by presenting the following materials, even though they may 
seem a bit wide of the mark in terms of day-to-day operating 
problems. 
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EVERYBODY’S TALKING— 


or writing about—the “urbanization’’ problem 


Scatteration 
roadtown exurbanite 
fringetown interurbia. 

All these words are recent addi- 
tions to our national vocabulary. 
They express a groping for a way 
to characterize what’s happening to 
the countryside under the pressure 
of the current vast population move- 
ment from farm to town and from 
city to suburbia—to exurbia 
terurbia. 

These “in-a-word” descriptions 
are cropping up in a mounting num- 
ber of articles, speeches, and books 
that are seeking to get the dimen- 
sions of the problem of urbaniza- 
tion and that are attempting to map 
out some means of bringing order 
into what is fast becoming chaos. 
Comments have come from city 
planners, architects, philosophers, 
sociologists, politicians, businessmen 
(the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, which represents a 
vast number of industries, has gone 
so far as to work out a careful pro- 
file of “Interurbian Man,” pinpoint- 
ing his tastes and habits and chart- 
ing his potential impact on mar- 
kets). Comments have even come 
from royalty—like Queen Juliana of 
The Netherlands who, in welcoming 
delegates to the International Con- 
gress of Local Authorities in June 
in The Hague. described “both 
town and country” as “groping for 
a new form of community life.” 

The Journat has put together 
below what it believes to be the 
essence of what these many com- 
mentators have been saving in re- 
cent months. 


THE PROBLEM 

“Distraught French housing off- 
cials are attempting to persuade 
Parisians to move into the country 
and become §surburbanites,” the 
New York Times reported in March. 
“But Parisians are not succumbing. 

. As a result, apartment-hungry 
Paris is plagued by the worst hous- 
ing shortage this side of the iron 
curtain.” 

That’s the Paris story. But Paris’ ir- 
resistibility, apparently, is something 
special. In America, too, cities bulge 
with traffic congestion and over- 
crowded housing but. at the same 


rurbanization 


to in- 
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time, escapees have been surging out 
of the cities in such numbers that, 
according to Yale University esti- 
mates, more than a million acres of 
rural land are consumed each year. 
And the professional crystal ball 
men predict no letup. 

This population spread of the past 
10 years, as Architectural Forum 
magazine has put it, has “given us 
an unholy mess of land use, land 
coverage, congestion, and ugliness.” 
But it has done more than that. 
Exurbanites in great numbers rushed 
off to only half-ripe communities- 
communities not prepared to give 
them adequate schools, parks, and 
other facilities. Lured in part by 
homebuilders’ promises of enough 
elbow room to move around in, the 
exurbanites found a way of life that 
many feel is sure to cramp the spir- 
it. “Settlement after settlement ' 
[of] exactly the same model house 

each surrounded by a small 
garden. . .” 

“What does this mean in terms of 
human existence?” Professor Paul 
Tillich of Harvard University and 
author of the above description, 
asked at the American Institute of 
Architects at its centennial celebra- 
tion in May. “In the daily move- 
ment of people between model 
house, office, factory, school, train, 
social-togetherness with people who 
live under the same laws of exist- 
ence ...” is there stimulation to try 
new ideas? “The whole thing seems 
to me,” Professor Tillich said, “a 
disturbing symbol of loneliness in a 
crowd, breeding as well as confirm- 
ing the ‘patternization’ of present- 
day industrial society.” 


WHAT PEOPLE LIKE 

To those who would inject some 
rhyme and reason into the gro- 
tesquely citified countryside and to 
those who would be prepared for 
the next big wave of urban expan- 
sion, the question of human values 
raised by Professor Tillich and oth- 
ers like him is becoming increasing- 
ly important. As Catherine Bauer of 
the University of California plan- 
ning department has put it: “. 
we may yet learn how to create . . . 
communities that we really like our- 
selves.” 





Miss Bauer has an idea or two as 
to what people want in the places 
they live. Says she: if we fed 
what we begin to know about 
practical metropolitan problems into 
an electronic calculating machine, it 
would probably come up with a fair- 
ly clear-cut answer, and an answer 
that would urgently favor a revival 
of some of the classic urban values.” 
But people don’t want a “redevel- 
oped” old city, she says, they want 
these urban values in “strong new 
centers in the hinterland, low in 
density but nevertheless real ‘cities’ 
in the variety and balance of their 
population and functions.” 

While few agree with Miss 
Bauer that all concentrated efforts 
should go toward the building of 
“new towns,” even at the expense of 
the old city, her notions about the 
urge to return to “classic urban val- 
ues” have strong support. 

At the AIA meeting there was 
much ‘talk about human values in 
the environment and the role of the 
architect in nourishing the aspira- 
tions, and contributing to the spir- 
itual needs, of the people they help 
house. 

Edwin Weeks Jr., editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, as keynoter, set 
the pace for taking a humanized 
view of architecture. “If | Ameri- 
cans| find their home conducive to 
their needs and restful,” Mr. Weeks 
said, “they will stay in it; if not, 
the social mobility, which is a driv- 
ing force in all Americans, will pull 
them out of their homes for longer 
and longer periods every year. It 
may pul] them apart.” 

Mr. Weeks pointed out what he 
considered important “living” fac- 
tors lacking in homes of today: (1) 
size—Americans are getting bigger, 
he said, “but the prefabricators have 
not taken this growth into account 

. . it won’t be long before [people] 
will be feeling like Alice in Wonder- 
land who could contain herself only 
by sticking one arm out of the win- 
dow and a foot up the chimney;” 
(2) individuality—he pointed out 
the rows and rows of picture win- 
dows in the suburbs; (3) privacy. 

As to the community itself, he 
said: “The uniformity and lack of 
space are stifling,” and the “lack of 
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any green oasis” is “even more be- 
numbing.” Said he: “In an age of 
great insecurity we depend more 
than we realize upon that intangible 
known as community spirit.” But 
we need the space in which it can 
be kindled. If the “old smoke- 
streaked city” is to be revitalized and 
if urban sprawl is to be avoided, 
Mr. Weeks said, it will be because 
“architects join forces with city 
planners and conservationists 

in devising a building philosophy for 
the future. If each man plans for 
himself the intentions may be 
good but the country will suffer.” 


THE AUTO IMPACT 

If planners and architects are go- 
ing to build the kind of communi- 
ties people want, they will have to 
take into account, in addition to the 
aesthetic and spiritual values men- 
tioned above, American mobility. 
The biggest single factor shaping 
the destiny of life in the United 
States, it is generally agreed, is the 
automobile. 


The auto has already affected 
planning concepts——“Either the mo- 
tor car will drive us all out of our 
cities.” Louis Mumford, internation- 
ally known planning expert, de- 
clared at The Hague meeting men- 
tioned earlier, “or the cities will 
have to drive out motor cars.” His 
suggestion that autos be allowed 
only limited access to the center city 
was just the kind of thinking that re- 
sulted in Victor Gruen’s people- 
geared “cluster concept,” which was 
described in the May JouRNAL 
(page 156 

In the future--the auto promises 
to exert even greater impact. Pro- 
fessor John T. Howard of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has gone so far as to predict 
that highway construction over the 
next 20 years will change the char- 
acter and structure of the metropoli- 
tan areas more than all the work 
of metropolitan planners since 1945. 

Architectural Forum magazine 
declared last fall that “Traffic and 
all it means is the key factor,” not 
only in urban renewal but also in 
“an over-all pattern of urbanization 
taking in spaces far beyond, and be- 
tween, old cities.’ The most urgent 
problem, according to the maga- 
zine, is “to harmonize the pattern 
of building with the pattern of 
roads. This,” Forum said, “is what 
ties together the central city and its 
fringes and the ‘scatteration. ” 

Thus, the federal highway pro- 
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gram, envisioning a 41,000 mile in- 
terstate network of roads offers a 
chance for at least a start on the 
job of giving livability and _physi- 
cal shape to interurbia. It will help 
relieve traffic congestion, give man 
the increased mobility he wants (for 
pleasure) or needs (to get to a job 
in center city, etc. 

It can do even more. “Careful. 
coordinated, comprehensive — plan- 
ning,” the President’s advisory com- 
mittee on the program has said, 
“can make this highway act one of 
the great forces in the rehabilita- 
tion of slum areas in the central 
cities and in the redevelopment and 
expansion of the whole metropolitan 
area. * And Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator Albert Cole 
has not only subscribed to this theory 
but has said that far more than 
“our present metropolitan areas are 
going to be affected.’ However, he 
warned, “If this impending super- 
suburbia is going to be a_ planless, 
hit-or-miss scattering of homes and 
factories, then blight will lay a pall 
over the landscape.” 

The matter of harmonizing plan- 
ning with the highway program was 
the idea behind a Little Rock meet- 
ing this month of the American 
Planning and Civic Association, at- 
tended by architects, engineers, con- 
servationists, planners, city officials, 
and others. Talk at the meeting (on 
the theme Main Street 1969—a ref- 
erence to scheduled completion o! 
the highway program), center 
around how to adjust modern tech 
nology and urban living patterns in 
the coast-to-coast Main Street that 
the highway program is expected to 
create. 

Interest in the highway program 
and what it means in terms of bet- 
ter living for people has also come 
from some unusual sources—the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, for example, which Sep- 
tember 9-12 will sponsor a sympo- 
sium on the topic. Aim of the ses- 
sions: “to illuminate both the perils 
and opportunities the new highway 
program presents in relation to the 
problem of America’s rapidly grow- 
ing metropolitan areas.” Helping to 
plan the event is an advisory com- 
mittee headed by Miles Colean, 
housing economist, and including in 
its membership such well known 
persons in the housing field as Mar- 
tin Meyerson of the American Coun- 
cil To Improve Our Neighborhoods 
and Max Wehrly of the Urban 
Land Institute. Philosophy behind 


the company participation, accord- 
ing to one of its officials: “The 
highway program is going to have 
a profound effect on land uses, land 
values, and the pattern of develop- 
ment of metropolitan areas. As Citi- 
zens we have a responsibility to try 
to make this effect a constructive 
one.” 


REGIONAL PLANNING 


What’s implied in taking advan- 
tage of the highway program to give 
decent shape to new towns and what 
in May, at a Yale University con- 
ference on “Interurbia,.” emerged as 
virtually a necessity for controlling 
the “scatteration” of towns along 
the countryside is the coneept of re- 
gional planning. “Only by planning 
entire urban regions, instead of 
towns in isolation can a desirable 
living pattern for the future Amer- 
ica be achieved,” said Professor 
Christopher Tunnard of the Yale 
University planning staff at the May 
meeting 

HHFA’s Albert Cole. who also 
participated in the event, gave the 
support of the federal government 
to this idea. Mr. Cole predicted that 
within a few years “urban planning 
that stops at political boundary lines 
will be little more than a stultify- 
ing exercise .’ and he invited 
professional planners to consider 
whether it would be a good thing 
to hold a Washington, D. C. con- 
ference to lay plans for speedier 
improvement of urban America. 

The idea of federal participation 
in conferences to formulate a more 
or less national planning policy was 
advanced earlier by the National 
Planning Association. In December 
NPA endorsed a 10-year planning 
program designed, it was said, “to 
deal with the rising tide of urban- 
ism and metropolitan growth.” First 
step in the NPA plan was a series 
of White House initiated confer- 
ences, with participants drawn from 
all walks of life. These discussions 
were to serve as a basis for setting 
up a framework, within which each 
individual regional or metropolitan 
area could draw its plans. Said the 
NPA statement: “If Americans con- 
tinue to stumble into future devel- 
opments in and around the rapidly 
expanding metropolitan areas on the 
basis of thousands of separate 
and unrelated private development 
schemes and local plans, and if they 
deal separately with each service re- 
quirement, with fractionated gov- 
ernments, they are likely to misdi- 
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rect their efforts and waste their 
time.” 


ACTION 


As an indication that talk is not 
the only thing that is keeping the 
urbanization subject alive, reported 
herewith are some current concrete 
actions being taken to sort out the 
complexities of the situation and 
put it under control. 

In Tokyo, Japan, a 10-year pro- 
gram somewhat like the one sug- 
gested by NPA has already been in- 
itiated, with carefully scheduled tar- 
get dates for each phase of progress. 
The program envisages: rebuilding 
the greater metropolitan area, cre- 
ation of satellite cities, and redistri- 
bution of population and industries 
in the area. 


The Ford Foundation has award- 
ed a $25,000 grant, with which a 
number of educational institutions 
in California will work together to 
create a program of research, train- 
ing, and action to meet the needs of 
the state’s urbanized areas. Once in- 
itial plans are formulated, actual 
work, it is estimated, will take at 
least five years and cost in the mil- 
lions of dollars. The University of 
Southern California has been desig- 
nated official recipient of the grant. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has 
given a $67,000 grant to Yale Uni- 
versity that is to be used to put spe- 
cial emphasis on a study of the “look 
appeal” of communities resulting 
from urban expansion. The aesthet- 
ics-geared study is to fit into the 
framework of the over-all “interur- 
bia” research being conducted by 
the university (May JourRNAL, page 
153). 


Southern Illinois University has 
set up a department of community 
development. It works at both local 
and regional levels, with the aim of 
developing “a more effective kind 
of community life in which all the 
people who are part of that life may 
join together for the one central 
purpose of building an environment 
that is more suited to the growth, 
the development, and the happiness 
of human beings.” To accomplish 
this purpose, the university attempts 
first to unify the community toward 
the general improvement program. 
It then helps communities in the 
area develop basic long-range plans 
for community uplifting and, in gen- 
eral, helps create a more favorable 
cultural and physical environment. 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1957 1956 
May 102,000 113,700 
First five months 405,800 477.200 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1957 1956 


May ~ $1,030,000.000 $ 907,000,000 — 
$5,219,000,000 


First five months $4,648 ,000,000 


(Total two- and multi-family) 


_May 1957 May 1956_ 














Number 21,600 ~ 13,000 
Per cent to total 21.1 11.4 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 
May First five May First five 
1957 months 1957 1956 months 1956 
Private 96,000 384,200 110,800 465,300 
Public 6,000 21,600 2,900 11,900 


Total 102,000 405,800 113,700 477,200 








METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 








May 1957 _May 1956 
Metropolitan 68,100 77,600 
Nonmetropolitan 33,900 36,100 
Total 102,000 113,700 





DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 

1957* ___ 1956 
April $2.044,000,000 $2,269,000,000 
First four months $7.672.000,000 $8,649 ,000,000 
*April 1957 figures include FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four- 
family homes written in the amount of $157,000,000: a total of $350,000,000 
in GI home loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration; and 

$1,537,000,000 in conventional mortgages. 











NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1957 1956 
April 277,000 303,000 
First four months 1,036,000 1,165,000 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIII and IX) 








April First four April First four 
1957s months 1957 __ 1956 months 1956 
Dwelling units 2,900 15,241 468 2,763 


Dollar amount $41,000,000 $215,800,000 $4,300,000 $28.600,000 








AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1957 1956 


March “$2.92 $2.75 





INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 100) 





1957 1956 
May 130.7 130.8 


Source: Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Statistical Reports and Development Branch 
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MENTAL HEALTH ...and URBANIZATION 
what’s the relationship? what to do? 


The World Federation for Mental 
Health took up the above questions 
at a March meeting in the United 
Nations economic and social coun- 
cil chamber. Excerpted below are 
comments made at the meeting. The 
full proceedings are available at $1 
from the Federation’s New York of- 
fice, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 
19. 

Bear in mind that these discus- 
sions were in the context of world 
conditions, with particular reference 
to such under-developed countries 
(in terms of industry and commerce ) 
as Asia, Africa, Latin America. Even 
so, the parallels with reference to 
causes and effects of urbanization as 
between the United States and othe: 
countries of the world are striking. 
It is obvious that the country-to- 
town strains that the United States 
is experiencing are being universally 
felt. And it is equally obvious that 
there is much to be gained by taking 
a world-wide look at what’s hap- 
pening, most particularly in terms 
of mental health. 


THE BASIC QUESTION 

“T do not know in how many lan- 
guages the distinction is made be- 
tween town and city, pueblo and 
ciudad, between urban and civic, 
and so between urbanization and 
civilization. Certainly we feel that 
the difference is not merely one of 
size. ‘Urbanization’ somehow has a 
less hopeful sound than 
tion’; people who live in towns do 
not become urbane but only ur- 
ban . . . we are told perhaps on 
the highest authority that civiliza- 
tion carried with it a threat to men- 
tal health; indeed, poets and philoso- 
phers said as much, long before 
Freud gave us his own insight on the 
question. Of this danger, urbaniza- 
tion is a special case . . .” 

The conference was opened with 
these remarks by Gustave Martinez- 
Cabanas, deputy director-general of 
the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Administration. He said 
further: 

“We need not, I hope, be too pes- 
simistic about the mental health as- 
pects of urbanization. There must 
be less drastic solutions than a re- 
turn to the countryside (or as I hope 
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‘civiliza- , 


we shall not call it, ruralization 
Towns can be physically beautiful 
and mentally healthy i 


MENTAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 

Dr. John R. Rees, director of the 
World Federation for Mental Health, 
gave the conferees some background 
facts on mental health problems gen- 
erally—-and with specific reference 
to the effects of urbanization on 
mental health. He said: 

“When we talk about mental ill 
health, there are three main types 

. . The first are those people who 
have the ill luck to be born with less 
good gray matter in their heads than 
you or I have. Let’s say they are 
mentally deficient to some extent o1 
dull people. These, I think, are in 
large measure the unskilled people 
... In the old days it was assumed 
that they could do agricultural work 
and could get on better in the coun- 
try than in the cities; and that is 
probably still true. We cannot do 
anything at present to prevent men- 
tal deficiency, because we know very 
little about it, like so many other 
problems. But we do know this: that 
people who are subnormal in intelli- 
gence, let’s say the lowest 10 to 15 
per cent on the intelligence scale, 
can be helped a great deal by sim- 
ple and appropriate education. If 
they find themselves put in the right 
sorts of jobs—square holes that will 
fit the square peg—they can do ad- 
mirable work from the point of view 
of production and the general wel- 
fare of the community. They can 
serve the community, the nation, and 
the world extremely well if they are 
understood and treated as people 
who have the minds of children and 
can never grow very far from it. 

Insanity 

“Then you have the group of the 
psychoses, if I may use a medical 
word— insanity, the lawyers call it 
people who have schizophrenia ot 
one of these disorders, which often 
necessitate care in some hospital or 
clinic. So far as I know, so far as 
anybody knows, this group again is 
not on the increase. This group is 
one of the less serious problems nu- 
merically but they are, of course, a 
tremendous headache and a great 


unsolved problem to psychiatrists 
and those who have to care for them 

In the underprivileged coun- 
tries, the tribal or joint family sys- 
tem could hide away the cases ol 
mental breakdown, because they 
could look after them or care for 
them. Under industrialization, this 
practice becomes more difficult and 
consequently there is a more obvi- 
ous problem arising in these coun- 
tries, but so far as we know there 
is no actual increase in numbers of 


Cases. 


Neurotics 

“The big problem created by ur- 
banization and industrialization is 
the apparent increase in the third 
group, the psychoneurotics, the peo- 
ple who have anxiety states that 
may result in what people nowadays 
call psychosomatic illnesses. . . Peo- 
ple who are anxious and who suffer 
from stress, from various internal 
and external causes, and who may 
easily break down, become unstable 
people. These neurotic conditions 
are the biggest cause of loss of in- 
dustrial time in our modern world 
and presumably therefore in the type 
of world that is developing in all 
the other countries. 

“This is the big problem of men- 
tal health and of mental ill health 
that arises with urbanization and 
industrialization in our changing 
world. . . And this to me is the 
importance of our meeting today 
to see how we can learn to ar- 
range the changes that are going 
on or to help people arrange the 
changes so that undue stress is not 
caused and that people are not 
disturbed to the extent that they 
are made insecure and anxious and 
made consequently into neurotic 
people who over-react to the diffi- 
culties and stresses of life. Preven- 
tion is the only possible long-term 
answer to what has been called the 
greatest unsolved problem in medi- 
cine and sociology. 

“We ought not merely to look 
at the possible difficulties but also 
to see the good side of urbaniza- 
tion. . . We need to see how we 
can make good use of urban facili- 
ties. It is obvious that it should be 
easier to achieve a better life un- 
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der urban conditions than under 
the old rural conditions. It is ob- 
vious that to achieve literacy should 
be easier in the city; and that we 
should therefore be able to help . . . 
breed a race of men and women 
who will be literate, who will be 
able to use their intelligence. 


Principles to Guide Us 


“There are certain principles of 
mental health that we know a little 
about—not nearly enough yet—that 
are relevant to urbanization. We 
know something about the insecur- 
ity that comes to small children 
from separation from their mothers 
at an early age. This principle would 
enable us to say that it is dangerous 
for mothers to leave their children 
to go to work in industry, yet it is 
sometimes forgotten. 

“We know a lot about the posi- 
tion of women and its effect on the 
whole culture and the ease of 
change in a country. 

“We can apply what we already 
know but we need a great deal 
more research. We psychiatrists and 
social scientists know too little about 
what the urbanists can tell us. . . If 
we can get together, I believe we 
can do a great deal to foresee and 
to forestall the mental health ill 
effects of industrialization and ur- 
banization.” 


WORLD-WIDE TRENDS 

As a background for the discus- 
sions, Miss Julia Henderson, di- 
rector of the United Nations bu- 
reau of social affairs, summarized 
some of the pertinent information 
from a just released Report on the 
World Social Situation. She said: 

“Before I tell you some of our 
findings, I should tell you how we 
have defined ‘urbanization’ within 
the bureau of social affairs. . . We 
have been concerned with urbani- 
zation as a process whereby an in- 
creasing proportion of a country’s 
population lives in urban _locali- 
ties. . . Perhaps the greatest author- 
ity on urbanization in the United 
States is Professor Kingsley Davis. 
. . . He says that by the year 2000, 
one quarter of all the people in the 
world will be living in cities of 100,- 
000 or more; and that by the year 
2050—that is 100 years from his 
projection date—one half of all the 
people in the world would be living 
in cities of 100,000 or more. If 
these projections are valid, we will 
not soon work our way out of the 
problems that we are talking about 
today. 
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Urbanization and Employment 

. urbanization in the 20th 
century often means the transfer of 
under-employment from the village 
to the city, which certainly means 
a transfer of unskilled people who 
remain unskilled after they arrive 
in the city. It often means people 
without sufficient educational back- 
ground to be readily trained for 
industry. This statement [from a 
report of the International Labour 
Conference] is well worth quoting. 
‘The cityward migration is typically 
unorganized and haphazard; the 
worker is unskilled and remains un- 
skilled; he has no experience of in- 
dustrial work. Frequently he leaves 
his family behind in the village and 
retains close ties with them and a 
feeling of belonging in the land. 
There is a continual drifting back 
and forth between countryside and 
city by an unskilled, unstable labor 
force which brings no lasting bene- 
fit to industry, to agriculture, or to 
the worker himself; not to indus- 
try because of the instability and 
high rate of absenteeism and labor 
turnover; not to agriculture because 
the worker is not on his farm long 
enough or continuously enough to 
farm well; not to the worker be- 
cause this drifting back and forth 
costs time and money and prevents 
him from establishing himself any- 
where with a degree of perma- 
nence.’ 


Women, Children 


“Along with these problems of 
the male worker himself come the 
problems of women and children 
who go with or follow their hus- 
bands and fathers to the city. 
You have a picture of child labor. 
. . The child works generally in the 
street trades, in domestic service, 
or in other trades that may well be 
harmful to his education and gen- 
eral well-being. The child who was 
supervised by the members of his 
extended family in the village finds 
himself without any supervision, 
spending much of his time in the 
streets in the city. 

“The women workers, too, in 
many areas play a large role in the 
labor market in the city because 
their husbands cannot make a suf- 
ficient living for the family to sub- 
sist. . . and again in some occupa- 
tions that are definitely harmful to 
health and to the well-being of the 
community. 

Housing 


“Many of you probably have a 
sharper visual picture of the mean- 


ing of urbanization through 
patterns of housing than any other 
single facet the periphery of 
shacks and huts is so common a 
feature of urbanization today and 
its effect on family life is so im- 
portant that it cannot be ignored 
in questions of housing we 
must talk about far more than con- 
struction; we must talk about in- 
come levels of the tenants of this 
housing; we must talk about the 
education of these tenants, and so 
on. And in the third place, we 
must talk about regional planning 
and planned growth of these cities. 
Health 
the evidence today is that 
because of the improvement in pub- 
lic health measures in general (and 
this is a generalization to which 
you can certainly cite many excep- 
tions) the health of people in the 
major cities is somewhat better than 
the health of the people living in 
the same countries as a whole. . . At 
the same time, one must be aware 
that with the great movement of 
migrants into the city many of the 
diseases of the countryside, such as 
trachoma and malaria, are being 
transferred right into the city and 
affecting the whole of the city pop- 
ulation. Certainly in most coun- 
tries diseases such as pneumonia and 
venereal diseases are more preva- 
lent in the urban areas than in the 
rural areas. 
Family Life 

*. . . let me bring you a few of 
the conclusions that we have drawn 
concerning the effects on family life 
of the movement toward the city. 
There is certainly evidence that the 
extended family is giving way to 
the smaller two-generation family. . . 

“It is clear that the migration of 
young men to the city without their 
wives and children certainly is a 
disrupting factor . . . he lives much 
as a bachelor in the town, often 
contracting casual sexual relation- 
ships and adding new family re- 
sponsibilities. If his immediate 
family is with him, the transition to 
the normal and stable famly life 
is much easier, though the gradual 
reduction in his responsibility to- 
ward the family in the village is 
also a feature in his life. 

“Perhaps the most striking change 
is in the status of women... . it is 
extremely hazardous for us to judge 
yet whether the change from rural 
life to urban life represents an over- 
all improvement in the status of 
women in the short run. 
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“The effects on children are also 
very difficult to generalize. There 
is considerable evidence that their 
opportunities for education are 
much greater. . . At the same time, 
their housing and their playground 
space are rarely adequate. . . Cer- 
tainly juvenile delinquency is a 
regular feature of urban life that 
we see reported over and over. 

“T should not fail to comment on 
the impact of urbanization on the 
life of the members of the family 
in need of special care, the aged, 
the handicapped and the displaced 
person or refugee. We believe it 
must be accepted as one of the sad 
facts of the transition from one so- 
cial structure to another that these 
groups are apt to suffer even greater 
hardships than they do as part of 
the rural community. However 
low their level of living in the old 
setting, they normally had the af- 
fection and care of the family.” 


WHAT TO DO? 

Dr. Margaret Mead, curator of 
the Museum of Natural History and 
a world famous anthropologist, inter- 
preted some of the situations de- 
scribed by earlier speakers. She said: 

““My own professional work is with 
very primitive people. The example 
of ‘urbanization’ that comes most di- 
rectly to my mind is a New Guinea 
native from a community where peo- 
ple wore no clothes, had bones 
through their noses, and were can- 
nibals up to six years ago. It is strik- 
ing what he is able to do when he 
moves into an essentially ‘urban’ en- 
vironment. He has little difficulty in 
learning how to use a telephone, to 
drive an automobile, to handle a 
tape recorder, to set a table properly. 
and to deal with the complexities of, 
what we call urban modes of life. I 
have seen this happen over and over 
again. We might argue that basically 
anybody couid do this; that if a New 
Guinea native, not a baby cannibal. 
but a baby of cannibals, could so 
quickly move thousands of years and 
master the sanitation, the cooking 
pans, the table-setting, the etiquette. 
the techniques of an urban environ- 
ment, how much more should we 
expect peasant populations and ru- 
ral populations of countries with old 
civilizations to move easily and 
quickly from a rural environment 
into an urban environment! 

“Actually it doesn’t follow at all, 
because people who have lived in 
rural regions in great civilizations or 
who have lived in urban slums of 
great civilizations have been steadily 
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traumatized for thousands of years. 
They have been taught what they 
couldn’t do, what they didn’t under- 
stand, how they couldn’t move, how 
they couldn’t live and what they 
weren't—so that instead of being 
able to move more easily than the 
savage, they are people who can 
move less easily .. . 

“Let us think of urbanization in 
all of its aspects—that is, moving 
from a slum to a better part of the 
city, moving from the city to a sub- 
urb, moving from a rural region to 
a city, moving as from a peasant in 
one country to a city in another 
let us think of all these changes as 
magnificent opportunities for mental 
health, with an impact on each in- 
dividual such that he can live more 
fully and more completely. And let 
us think of this urbanization process 
as a moment when we can present 
the individual with models, new 
models, physically and dramatically 
set up, of the kinds of relationships 
that he will have in the modern 
world. To do this, we must first of 
all know where the people come 
from—whether they come from ex- 
tended family groups or whether they 
were sharecroppers living a miser- 
able migratory life, or living on canal 
boats or living in discontinuous rural 
slums, so that we have some picture 
of what they are bringing to the 
urban situation when they enter. . . 

“What happens now when people 
come to the city? We do not drama- 
tize for them quickly and completely 
the differences that they face there 
that they will have a different kind 
of sanitation, they will get their wa- 
ter in a different way, will cook in 
a different way; they can’t keep the 
pig in the parlor or the donkey on 
the third floor; they can’t use the 
street as a sewer; they will have to 
learn to meet hundreds and maybe 
thousands of strangers every day 
without fearing them, without at- 
tacking them, without suffering from 
the impact of strangeness. These are 
the things that people have to learn 
in the modern world . . . 

“But at present, we let them come 
in through the most impossible _re- 
ception centers that you can imag- 
ine. It is customary to induct 
a great proportion of people into the 
city through the slums . . . Our cit- 
ies are now a traumatizing device, 
which, for most people, teach them 
how not to belong to a community, 
how not to have any friends, how 
not to be responsible, how to pull 
down your windows when you hear 
somebody shriek on the street instead 


of dashing out to rescue the person 
who’s being murdered . . . This is 
a frightful thing for people to be 
learning and we end up with the 
kind of apathy where people 
have learned not to be citizens, not 
to be neighbors, not to be kind, not 
to be responsible, and not to feel that 
they can grasp the whole pattern 
of living in the modern world and 
where they cease to have any iden- 
tity except their own name attached 
to a few dates as they move around.” 

In a discussion period, when the 
questions were raised as to the role 
of the citizen—of the “grass roots’ 
in coping with the problems brought 
before the meeting, Dr. Mead said: 

“I think you have the answer to 
your own question when you say, 
‘why isn’t there a “grass-roots” move- 
ment in the cities?’ Well, why 
don’t we? Because we have modelled 
it on grass roots. In other words, we 
have had almost a century of ideal- 
istic, sentimental talk about the 
country and of looking at cities as 
if they weren't really as nice as the 
country and how could we make 
them so? We have a nice song here 
called “The Sidewalks of New York’ 
that New Yorkers are fond of, but 
we've never had a word for a ‘pav- 
ing-stone’ movement and the 
most important thing about a city 
is to have it paved . 

“So I suggest that we actually 
need now models of new kinds of 
community participation. These peo- 
ple that make friends on a stairway, 
they’re acting as though they live in 
a tiny village. They don’t know how 
to move around or find people that 
are like them or have the same in- 
terest or the same 1.Q. They’re stuck 
on a stairway, the way they might 
be stuck on a reef. And because we 
haven’t any standard except for the 
upper classes in certain periods of 
history, we’ve had patterns of city 
living that only partly utilized the 
city instead of the country. If we 
start now asking, how you can have 
community participation in the city 
that is different from grass roots, 
we'll get a lot further.” 


HOPE 

The meeting ended with this com- 
ment from Dr. Rodolphe Coigney of 
the World Health Organization: 
“Within the community and the 
family, factors inimical to mental 
health are inevitably aggravated by 
urbanization. Yet this process itself, 
if properly planned and guided, con- 
tains the means of solving these 
problems . " 
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HOUSING CODES 


are subject of two major studies 


Insight into some of the things that 
may be jamming up housing code 
enforcement in communities across 
the country has come from two in- 
tensive studies, one recently com- 
pleted and the other still going for- 
ward for which a preliminary report 
was issued in May. While the studies 
differ greatly in focus—one concen- 
trates on enforcement activities of 
one large city; the other is geared to 
many smaller communities on 
many scores they demonstrate what 
might be called a meeting of the 
minds on what’s wrong in the code 
enforcement field. 

The completed study was started 
in 1954 by the Pennsylvania Econ- 
omy League’s bureau of municipal 
research and was aimed at analyzing, 
and prescribing improvements for, 
the operations of Philadelphia’s de- 
partment of licenses and inspections 
(the central agency responsible for 
enforcement of such city codes as 
those relating to housing, buildings. 
plumbing, etc.). The other report 
represents the first lap in a study of 
code enforcement activities in com- 
munities in New York State—a work 
being helped along by an Urban Re- 
newal Administration Section 314 
grant (see January 1956 JouRNAL, 
page 4). 

Both reports put heavy emphasis 
on the need for a precise administra- 
tive setup for code enforcement ac- 
tivities of all kinds. Among trouble- 
spots pointed out in one way or an- 
other in each of the reports are: (1 
inadequacies in present ordinances 
(e. g., because they are outmoded, 
because they do not delineate speci- 
fic powers and duties); (2) lack of 
specific orders from the top on who 
has what duties and responsibilities; 
(3) inadequately trained inspection 
staff; (4) duplication of efforts; (5) 
lack of a tight system for dealing 
with housing complaints; (6) inef- 
fective or disorganized methods for 
seeking compliance. Some of the 
specifics of each report are presented 
below. 


PHILADELPHIA 

A major recommendation of the 
Philadelphia report calls for stream- 
lining the department of licenses and 
inspections, taking away from it a 
few of its present functions that 


could better be performed by an- 
other department, or that could be 
eliminated altogether, and giving it 
some new duties. The proprosal seems 
aimed at giving the city a tight con- 
trol over buildings for their entire 
life span. 

Under the proposed setup, the 
over-all department would be made 
up of the following divisions: build- 
ings, licensing, housing, and _ field 
operations. In addition there would 
be a central prosecutions office and 
a staff services office. The tackling of 
the matter of existing dwellings and 
enforcement of the minimum stand- 
ards housing code would largely fall 
on the housing division, for which 
the report prescribes a setup that 
would probably give Philadelphia 
the most comprehensive control over 
existing dwellings of any city in the 
nation. 

The report recommends that the 
housing division be composed of (1 
a compliance and license bureau: 
2) an area projects bureau; (5) a 
hearings officer; (4) a community 
relations officer; (5) a deputy com- 
missioner, who would head the divi- 
sion. In brief, the following repre- 
sent the functions of the various sec- 
tions and officers of the housing divi- 
sion. 


Compliance and license bureau— 
would handle complaints of all types 
relating to residential buildings, to 
structures containing both residential 
quarters and commercial and other 
uses, and to unsanitary vacant lots; 
it would also provide technical assist- 
ance and training for inspectors (in- 
spectors would be in the field opera- 
tions division), who would be re- 
sponsible for inspections stemming 
from complaints. The license sec- 
tion would be designed to carry 
through on that part of the local 
housing code which requires licens- 
ing of structures accommodating 
three or more families and for room- 
ing houses; the report makes various 
recommendations, including some 
changes in the code, to insure that 
all such structures would be _ in- 
spected and brought into compliance 
with the code before they are 
granted licenses. 


Area projects bureau—would be 
responsible for what the report notes 


is the “only reasonable hope” for an 
effective approach to the problem of 
deteriorating dwellings code en- 
forcement on an area-by-area basis. 
The bureau would be responsible for 
planning and functional supervision 
of such work; it would have a hand 
in recommending sites for intensive 
enforcenient efforts; it would be re- 
quired to make formal appraisals of 
results as a guide to future planning 
and more effective administration: 
and it would have, within its setup, 
the machinery for keeping tabs on 
properties that are not up to snuff. 


Community relations officer—the 
man responsible for developing com- 
munity contacts, fostering commu- 
nity support, and working through 
community organizations, both in 
areas slated for intensive code en- 
forcement and, in general, through- 
out the city. 


Hearing officer — the trouble- 
shooter whose job would be to lighten 
the load of the housing court by 
persuading owners to fix up their 
properties before matters get down 
to legal cases. He would also serve 
as an information source for citizens 
wanting housing advice. 

If the hearings officer were not 
able to get results in “soft selling” a 
property owner on fixing-up, the case 
would move on to the prosecutions 
office, proposed, as noted above, 
as a separate branch of the depart- 
ment of licenses and _ inspections. 
Headed by a person of legal back- 
ground, the prosecutions office 
would be responsible for preparation 
of all cases—those emanating from 
the entire department—for transmit- 
tal to court. The prosecutions office 
would also be assigned the job of 
following up each case until its final 
disposition. 

The report also recommends that 
housing cases be transferred from 
the magistrate court, where they are 
now handled, to municipal court. It 
is pointed out that under present 
legislation, the municipal court’s 
civil division could handle such cases 
but that it probably would be better 
to go through the trouble of securing 
state enabling legislation to set up a 
special building and housing division 
within the municipal court’s frame- 
work. Says the report: “It seems 
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apparent that for the forseeable fu- 
ture—at least ten years—there will 
be sufficient volume of building and 
housing cases . . . to justify the crea- 
tion of a special division . . .” 

Among the many other sugges- 
tions offered in the two-volume Phil- 
adelphia report are the following: 

1) that the mayor give the word on 
a specific housing policy and that he 
outline duties for each of the officers 
and agencies involved (specifically 
included as needing definition is the 
recently created post of development 
coordinator—see August-September 
1956 JourRNAL, page 269); (2) that 
manuals on law, organization, and 
procedures be prepared and distrib- 
uted; (3) that generalized housing in- 
spectors be trained to detect and re- 
port deficiencies related to all city 
codes pertaining to housing and 
buildings; (4) that codes that are 
outmoded be brought up-to-date. 

Copies of the 400-page report are 
available at $10 (see listing page 
219). 


NEW YORK STATE 

The preliminary report resulting 
from the New York State division of 
housing’s look at what’s been going 
on in communities in the state does 
not attempt to prescribe a cure for 
present conditions, although it offers 
some helpful hints; it essentially 
sticks to reporting what’s been 
turned up. Included in the study 
were more than 50 New York com- 
munities, ranging in size from under 
10,000 to about 250,000 population 
and considered to be representative 
of others in the state (some out-of- 
state communities were studied as a 
comparison). The study so far has 
concentrated on collecting informa- 
tion concerning local codes affecting 
housing and analyzing the related 
legal procedures and precedents un- 
der state and local law. 

What the report emphasizes time 
and time again is that, while even 
the smallest communities usually 
have made some effort at controlling 
the kind of new construction taking 
place, the regulation of existing 
housing still is pretty much regarded 
as a stepchild. Some reasons: the 
lack of clear-cut laws and regula- 
tions; shortages in _ professionally 
qualified staff; lack of coordination 
in organizational patterns; little ap- 
plication of local initiative to the job 
of overcoming observable gaps in ex- 
isting regulations; unpopularity with 
property owners of inspection activ- 
ities; lack of a tradition for control- 
ling existing housing. 
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not public housing . 
waukee and Denver. 
Sponsors of the Milwaukee 


given to their location.” 





HOUSING FOR AGED OPPOSED 
“Property values would go down—down. 
this is not the area for it. 
“All you’re going to get is a lot of hollering and screaming. 
The target of the speakers who made the above charges was 
.. but, proposed projects for the aged in Mil- 


project—the nonprofit Sampson 
Foundation—last month withdrew their plan because of vigorous 
opposition to it by city residents. Said one member of the opposi- 
tion: “I think homes for the elderly are splendid things and Mil- 
waukee should have more of them. But more planning should be 


In Denver, where Senior Homes, Inc. 
by several large Protestant churches 
lar housing project, the organization met with stiff resistance. Of 
325 persons attending a public meeting in May to discuss the 
project, less than 20 voted in favor of it. 

The Senior Homes spokesman had this comment to make to 
the opposing forces: “I’m only glad that the persons who will live 
in homes of these types were not present tonight. It would have 
rent their hearts to see such little understanding. The aged already 
feel rejected and the type of thinking displayed at this meeting 
would have saddened them more.” 


a nonprofit group backed 
had proposed a 1 million dol- 








The report goes into such specifics 
as the number of communities hav- 
ing codes for regulating housing; 
what the provisions of these codes 
are; what the tactics are (or lack of 
tactics) for enforcing the laws. 

“As a minimum, each city, town, 
and village included in the study 
group must enforce the [state] mul- 
tiple residence law and the state san- 
itary code,” the report notes. “Six 
communities had no ordinances af- 
fecting housing and were entirely 
dependent upon the state minima. 
It would be an understatement to 
say that the mandatory state codes 
were not adequately enforced in 
most of these six communities.” 

However, most of the jurisdictions 
studied have at least what are called 
“minimum programs in the field of 
existing housing”’—activity that in- 
cludes some attempt at enforcement 
of such local regulations as zoning, 
building, and plumbing codes and 
assorted fire regulations. But even in 
the larger communities many short- 
comings were noted. For example, 
the report says: “Seven cities with a 
population of over 100,000 were in- 
cluded in the study. Of these, two 
had programs in the field of existing 
housing and another had a more 
limited program of multiple resi- 
dence and rooming house inspection. 
A fourth was in the preliminary 
stages of developing an inspection 
program. Two cities had minimum 
programs which could hardly be said 
to deal adequately with new con- 


struction, let alone existing housing. 
The seventh was engaged in revising 
local regulations applicable to exist- 
ing housing, but had no budgetary 
provisions |for -their enforcement | 
... Not one of the communities 
studied had attempted a systematic 
inspection of housing on an area 
basis tied into urban renewal plan- 
ning. 

The report emphasizes that, par- 
ticularly in smaller communities, 
state legislation has more prestige 
than local ordinances and that per- 
haps it may be up to the state to 
provide the kind of laws that are 
needed. Such laws would have to 
spell out every duty and power for, 
as the report points out, “local offi- 
cials have a tendency to go by the 
‘book’ ”’—to “interpret all provisions 
strictly on the safe side.” 

Researchers also went into the 
matter of how local welfare depart- 
ments and housing authorities could 
cooperate with code enforcement ef- 
forts. “Housing authorities, because 
of recommended tenant selection 
procedures,” it was pointed out, 
“have considerable knowledge of 
substandard housing conditions and 
could . . . serve as one of the report- 
ing sources for insanitary and unsafe 
structures.” But there was little evi- 
dence of such cooperation from au- 
thorities nor, for that matter, from 
welfare departments. 

Next lap in the New York State 
study will be the drafting of per- 
formance type housing standards. 
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RENEWAL ON WHEELS 
Putting wheels under the urban 
renewal story has made it travel 
with more speed to more jp: ple. 
That’s the experience in Daytun and 
Cincinnati, where local citizens 
groups have tested out the informa- 
tion-center-in-a-trailer idea. 
Dayton 
The Dayton trailer, pictured on 
this page, was co-sponsored by the 
Citizens Housing Association for the 
Dayton Area (CHADA) and the 
East Dayton Community Committee, 
an organization that sprang from the 
city’s first renewal area. The trailer 
was on the road for 16 days, making 
six stops calculated to bring the re- 
newal story virtually to the doorsteps 
of those people that would be most 
affected by the city’s rebuilding 
plans. More than 2000 men and 
women and countless children visited 
the information center, which fea- 
tured displays and exhibits; discus- 
sions by city officials; free advice; 
and more than 500 continuous show- 
ings of the American Council To 
Improve Our Neighborhood’s color 
cartoon “Man of ACTION.” 
Among advantages of the trailer 
idea pointed out by its sponsors after 
the tour was over were: (1) it 
brought city hall to the people; (2) 
it reached many unorganized persons 
who otherwise would probably not 
have learned how renewal plans were 
going to affect them; (3) it created 
new enthusiasm for home and neigh- 
borhood improvement. 
Cincinnati 
The Cincinnati trailer was part of 
the city’s “Better Housing Week” 
celebration, held in May under the 
aegis of the Better Housing League 
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CITIZENS GROUPS 


cultivate the ‘‘man who wasn’t there’’ 


and a number of other civic and busi- 
iness organizations (see May Jour- 
NAL, page 171). Staffed by members 
of the Avondale Community Coun- 
cil, architects, housing inspectors, 
and representatives of the city urban 
renewal department, the trailer was 
on tour from May 15 to May 21. In- 
stead of hopscotching across the city, 
as did the Dayton trailer, Cincin- 
nati’s mobile information center con- 
centrated on what is known as the 
Avondale area, a neighborhood slated 
for some big changes. As a special 
public relations device, a radio inter- 
view was conducted from the trailer. 
Worcester 

Lacking the real thing in the way 
of a mobile information center didn’t 
stop the Citizens for Neighborhood 


ae 


e> 
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How citizens groups across the country are striving to breathe 
life into the “Litthe Man Who Wasn't There” of the JouRNAL’s May 
editorial (page 155) is examined in the activities reported below. 
They represent a roundup of the methods that are catching on in 
the drive to increase the ranks of ordinary folks who are informed 
about. and care about. housing conditions. 


Improvement group of Worcester, 
Massachusetts. Undaunted, they in- 
vited the public to a literary “sight- 
seeing tour’ on an “urban renewal 
special” (see picture, opposite page 

The “special” goes zooming along 
through the eight pages of the citi- 
zen group’s mimeographed publica- 
tion, taking readers on a guided tour 
of all the key spots along the road 
to city rebuilding. Each page is illus- 
trated with through-the-bus-window 
glimpses of places along the renewal 
route, while a make-believe rider 
asks tourist-type questions of a make- 
believe guide. 

“Isn’t that City Hall?” the rider 
asks at one point. “Yes. And for 
good reason,” says the guide, as a 
lead-off to an explanation of the role 





, 


Dayton’s trailer pulls large crowds. 
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of municipal government in renewal. 
“Golly, that’s Washington!” the 
tourist remarks at another point in 
the journey. “And right in front 
center, too,” he is told. “It was the 
federal housing act of 1954 that 
started the renewal ball rolling.” 
Final stop offers the most familiar 
sight of all—a representative Mr. 
Average Citizen sitting in his own 
easy chair. “Who me?” the rider 
asks. The succinct answer: “(Yes, 
you. 


HOUSING CODES EXPLAINED 

To dispel unwarranted fear of 
housing codes and to encourage co- 
operation in code enforcement activ- 
ities, citizens groups in Philadelphia 
and Chicago invited the general pub- 
lic to “clear the air” sessions. 

Philadelphia 

“A most effective way to encourage 

citizen understanding of the code 








and how it helps citizens improve 
their neighborhoods.” 

That was Mayor Dilworth’s com- 
ment on the housing code meeting 
sponsored last October by the Phila- 
delphia Housing Association and two 
neighborhood councils. Panel dis- 
cussions at the meeting concentrated 
on (1) minimum housing standards 
for decent living; (2) common hous- 
ing problems of tenants and land- 
lords; (3) civic and public coopera- 
tion in conserving homes and neigh- 
borhoods. 

Chicago 

Sponsors of the Chicago affair, 
held in January, shortly after the 
city’s new housing code went into 
effect, were the Metropolitan Hous- 
ing and Planning Council, the Chi- 
cago Bar Association, the real estate 
board, and the law departments of 
the University of Chicago and North- 
western University. Mayor Daley 
headed a list of speakers that in- 
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cluded both local officials and “im- 
ported” experts on codes and code 
enforcement. 


READIN’ AND '‘RITIN' 

From Baltimore and Milwaukee 
come examples of two different ap- 
proaches toward the same end: edu- 
cation in neighborhood improvement 
at the grass roots level. 

Milwaukee 

In Milwaukee, the Citizens Urban 
Renewal Committee went right to 
the community with its message. 

In March the committee sponsored 
the first in what will be a series of 
meetings in different neighborhoods, 
with an all-star panel of city officials 
on hand to discuss urban renewal and 
to answer the questions of the peo- 
ple of the community. Said the Mil- 
waukee Journal of the idea: “We 
need to get emotions and personal 





resentment out of the way of under- 
standing what ‘blight’ really is—an 
insidious community disease, which 
therefore must be attacked by and 
through government . . . The grass 
roots discussions will be the key to 
the whole thing. For in urban re- 
newal, above all, broad citizen un- 
derstanding and support is a must.” 
Baltimore 

The Baltimore Citizens Planning 
and Housing Association used the 
technique of reaching neighborhood 
people through the accepted leaders 
in a community. 

In February the association was 
one of the sponsors of a neighbor- 
hood improvement institute at Balti- 
more City College. Announcements 
were sent out to individuals known 
to play a key role in forming neigh- 
borhood opinion and to existing or- 
ganizations that are interested, or 
could become interested, in housing 
and related matters. The institute 


program was designed to show par- 
ticipants how they could become 
stronger forces in uplifting their re- 
spective communities. 


DRAMA 

Dayton citizens who visited the 
local Sears’ store last November saw 
an unexpected sight. In full view, 
right in the store’s parking lot, was a 
shack in the last stages of blight. On 
it was tacked a poster reading: 
“Housing like this must go!” The 
shocker was designed to promote 
both the cause of better housing and 
the local showing of “Our 
Future.” 

A demonstration of a different sort 
won the attention of Philadelphians 
early this year. With the mayor and 
other city leaders on hand, a local 
realtor in January put on display two 
samples of his rehabilitation work 
The two semi-detached two-story 
houses will eventually be sold on a 
lease-purchase basis for around $8500 
and $6800. 


SELF-HELP 

The residents of a Baltimore sec- 
tion known as Mount Royal are help- 
ing themselves to a better neighbor- 
hood. And, in a Chicago district 
known as Uptown, hopes are to work 
out a plan whereby the difficult mat- 
ter of controlling rooming houses can 
be worked out on a self-help basis. 

In the Baltimore neighborhood, 
the Mount Royal Improvement As- 
sociation is behind a unique venture 
whereby, on a voluntary and friendly 
basis, citizen-inspectors make checks 
on the dwellings of their neighbors, 
most of which are owned by absentee 
landlords. Planned urban renewal is 
not expected to begin in Mount 
Royal for around three years, so the 
present project is designed to make 
sure that housing in the meantime is 
kept at adequate sanitary and safety 
standards. 

One of the biggest problems of 
Chicago’s Uptown district is the 
question of rooming houses. And, 
since the city has no law requiring 
the licensing of these multiple dwell- 
ings (state enabling law needed) 
hopes of the Uptown Community 
Conservation Commission are to get 
some sort of a plan going that would 
get rooming house operators to help 
themselves. Albert Votaw, executive 
director of the commission, has put 
it this way: “We recognize the need 
for rooming houses. We would like 
to see the rooming house operators 
develop their own techniques for po- 
licing their industry to prevent over- 
crowding and blight 


Living 
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NAHRO’S 24th 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


OCTOBER 21 
TO 
OCTOBER 23 





“MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS...” 


that’s where housing, redevelopment, and urban renewal people will be 
October 21 to 23, when NAHRO holds its 24th Annual Conference at the 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel. Plans are under way for some thought-provoking 
and informative sessions and hopes are to send off preliminary programs 
and hotel reservation cards in July. 


No need, however, to wait for the official word to contemplate some sight- 
seeing. The city offers a blend of “the old” and “the new” that should be an 
attraction to visitors. Here are some of the points of interest that touring 
delegates can cover: 


Representing the past is the Old Court House (left), which figured in history 
as the scene of three trials in the Dred Scott slave case. There’s the new in 
structures like the city’s almost 8 million dollar airport, considered a marvel 
of modern architecture. There’s also giant Forest Park-—home of the “Muny 
Opera,” an internationally famous zoo, the “Jewel Box,” the City Art Mu- 
seum (below, right), and a myriad of other features. Further, there’s the 
showplace that has been made of the Anheuser-Busch brewery; the Milles’ 
fountain (above), representing the meeting of the waters of the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers; Memorial Plaza (below, left) in the heart of the 
business district; and many other only-in-St. Louis attractions. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS CONTEST 


launched in June with entry blank mailing 





Mackey 





Lamoureux 


McHaney 









a oa ‘| 
Osborn Mrs. Walters 

Announcement and invitation for 
NAHRO’s ninth annual reports com- 
petition went into the mail with entry 
forms in mid-June, on the direction 
of Mrs. Eleanor Walters, executive 
director of the Housing Authority of 
the County of Monterey, who is 
chairman of the Public Relations 
subcommittee in charge of the con- 
test. 

Mrs. Walters, whose committee 
last year prepared the folder, Get- 
ting the Big Value from Your An- 
nual Report, points out that citizen 
organizations concerned with hous- 
ing and renewal will, for the second 
year, be eligible entrants, along with 
official housing, redevelopment, and 
code enforcement agencies. This 
year, however, citizen organization 
reports will be judged separately 
from all the others. For official 
agency reports there will be first, sec- 
ond, and third place certificates 
awarded for each of four classes of 
reproduction: (1) letterpress and 
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offset; (2) miultilith; (3 
graph and ditto; and (4) newspaper 
Citizen agency reports will compete 
for first, second, and third place cer- 
tificates regardless of 
method. 

The committee has also deter- 
mined that, in the rules for judging 
this year, added weight should be 
given to method and scope of dis- 
tributing the reports. While the fac- 
tors of content, coverage, and “pick 
up” appeal gained through compe- 
tent and attractive production can 
be assigned up to 70 per cent of the 
100 per cent effectiveness total, spe- 
cial inventiveness and imagination 


mimeo- 


reproduction 


in presentation and ingenuity in get- 
ting a report distributed and used 
can score a total of 30 per cent. 

In both report groups, publica- 
tions issued between January 1, 1956 
and July 1, 1957 are eligible for the 
competition. Deadline for 
will be August 15. 

Judges 

Five well-known and exceptionally 
well - qualified St. Louisans have 
agreed to serve as judges for the 
competition. They include public 
officials, civic leaders, and represen- 
tatives of the editorial and graphic 
arts fields. 


entries 


Arthur F. Schwarz, Chairman of 
the City Plan Commission of St 
Louis, is a native St. Louisan who 
has had a distinguished career as an 
architect. Among his early accom- 
plishments was the design for the 
master plan for Wright Field, the air 
force experimental base at Dayton, 
Ohio. Before becoming a member 
of the St. Louis commission board, in 
1949, he worked, in 1943-1944, with 
the agency as designing architect on 
studies for redevelopment of slum 
areas and on the comprehensive city 
plan. From 1944-1946 Mr. Schwarz 
was in army service. He is a partner 
in the architectural firm of Russell, 
Mulgardt, Schwarz, Van Hoefen. He 
is a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects and was 1956 
president of the St. Louis chapter. 
He is also a director of the Metro- 
politan Plan Association. 

Eugene J. Mackey, also an archi- 
tect, was at one time a professor in 
the field at Washington University 
and at Kansas State College. He is 


the 1957 president of the St. Louis 
Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects and director and past 
president of the Citizens’ Council on 
Housing and Community Planning 
Recent work produced by Murphy 
and Mackey, Mr. Mackey’s firm, in- 
cludes the new Washington Univer 
sity library, winner of a national 
competition, and the proposed new 
auditorium of the city art museum 
in St. Louis. The firm is a consultant 
to the St. Louis Housing and Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment Au 
thorities 


Powell B. McHaney, president of 
General American Life Insurance 
Company, is a director of numerous 
civic and business corporations, in- 
cluding the Urban Redevelopment 
Corporation of St. Louis, the private 
investors group involved in the city’s 
Plaza project (see March JouRNAL, 
page 98). Mr. McHaney is a forme: 
president and current member of the 
board of curators of the University 
of Missouri, from which he was 
graduated. Recipient of the 1954 St 
Louis Award to an outstanding citi- 
zen for his activities in civic and edu- 
cational matters, Mr. McHaney was 
a founder and the first president of 
Civic Progress, Inc., organization of 
St. Louis businessmen credited with 
sparking of the city’s current “ren- 
aissance.” In 1955 he chaired the 
educational committee for the 110 
million dollar bond issue campaign 
in St. Louis that had redevelopment 
as part of its goal. 


John M. Lamoureux, who will be 
the graphic arts “specialist” on the 
panel of judges, is vice-president of 
Warwick Typographers, Inc., recog- 
nized as one of the outstanding typo- 
graphic design houses of the Middle 
West. For more than 30 years Mr 
Lamoureux has been applying his 
broad knowledge of type and typo- 
graphic design for some of the largest 
companies in the country. He is a 
lecturer and teacher of typographic 
layout as well as a businessman and 
type designer. Mr. Lamoureux was 
a judge for the NAHRO annual re- 
ports competition in 1950, when the 
judging was done “by mail” only. 
His 1957 participation will give 
NAHRO member agencies the bene- 
fit of his observations comparing the 
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earlier ettorts of housing agencies 
with the present. 


Marvin G. Osborn, Jr., director of 
information at Washington Univer- 
sity, will serve as the editorial “‘spe- 
cialist” in the reports competition. 
Mr. Osborn, who has a master of 
arts degree in journalism from Lou- 
isiana State University, has spent all 
of his working life in public relations 
for educational institutions and has 
held offices in the American College 
Public Relations Association. He has 
been public relations counselor for 
his alma mater; has served as asso- 
ciate professor and head of the de- 
partment of journalism and director 
of public relations at Howard Col- 
lege, Birmingham, Alabama; and has 
been director of public relations at 
Mississippi State College. He joined 
the Washington University staff in 
December 1953. 

As was done last year, the judges, 
who will meet for a “rating day” in 
September, will re-enact some of 
their reasoning for choice of the 
award-winning reports at the annual 
conference session when certificates 
are presented. Repetition of this 
panel “dissection” session was re- 
quested by many NAHRO members 
concerned with report preparation, 
who felt that the reactions and ob- 
servations of the 1956 judges in “live 
form” offered useful guidance for 
future reports production. 

A listing of last year’s winners was 
carried in the December 1956 
JournaL (page 429), together with 
a summary of the judges’ evaluation 
of the entries. Copies of many of the 
winning reports are available from 
NAHRO’s Chicago office, as well as 
a guide on report-making, Getting 
the Big Value from Your Annual 


Re ports. 


Reports Subcommittee 

Besides Mrs. Walters as chairman, 
the 1957 Annual Reports subcommit- 
tee has as members the following: 
Joseph T. Bill, executive director, 
Redevelopment Agency of the City 
of Sacramento; D. Reid Ross, execu- 
tive secretary, Better Housing League 
of Cincinnati and Hamilton County: 
and Miss Fredericka Appleby, ad- 
ministrative assistant in public rela- 
tions, Housing Authority of the City 
of Newark. Robert S. Moyer, direc- 
tor of information services, Baltimore 
Urban Renewal and Housing Agen- 
cy, as chairman of the Public Rela- 
tions committee, is a member ex- 
officio. 
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Boaz Score 


HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, ‘54, ‘55 





WORKABLE PROGRAM ACTIONS 

Total number approved from May 10 to June 15: 31, bringing the total 
to 252 as of June 15. 

Names of new communities: Alabama—Columbiana, Dora, Geneva, Pratt- 
ville, Thomasville; Arkansas—Stamps; Florida—Cross City, Greenwood: 
Georgia—Conyers, Elberton, Gainesville, Glennville. Warner-Robins, Winder, 
Wrightsville ; Kentucky—Hazard, Russellviile ; Louisiana—Shreveport: Michi- 
gan—yYpsilanti Township; Tennessee—Cookeville, Murfreesboro, South Pitts- 
burgh: Texas—Edcouch, Los Fresnos, McAllen, McLean, Mexia, Mission, 
Orange, Savoy: Washington—-V ancouver. 





PROGRESS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT—URBAN RENEWAL 
(As of April 30, 1957) 
Projects by Current Status 














Approved for Approved Approved 
Capital Grant Preliminary for Final for 
Reservations Planning _ Planning Execution — 
Projects 4394 175 116 147 
Localities 267* 127 105 100 
Amount $866,641 .436 - ae pend 
Financial Assistance Authorized for Projects 
Planning Advances Temporary Loans Capital Grants 
Authorized Authorized __ Contracts Authorized | 
Projects 488 114 140 
Amount $32,323,912 $336,800.884** $257.218,015 


tIncludes one completed project. 

*Smaller than the sum of components because cities have projects in more 
than one category. Locations are in 33 states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

**Includes funds earmarked for guarantee of privately financed loans. 


Source: Urban Renewal Administration progress reports 





PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (HA‘49, '54-'56) 
(As of April 30, 1957) 
Progress of Projects 














Under Annual Construction Construction 

Contributions Contract* _ Started _ Completed 
Units 91,628 11,808 208,534 
Projects 501 40 1,406 


*Construction not started. 
Source: Public Housing Administration progress reports 








HOUSING ACT OF 1954 (SECTIONS 314, 701) 
Section 314, Demonstration Grants 


Total number of recipients from May 10 to June 10: 0. The total 
remains at 20, as of June 10. 


Section 701, Planning Assistance 
Total number of recipients from May 10 to June 10: 5, bringing the 
total to 75 as of June 10. 
Names of new recipients: Vermont Development Commission; University 
of Arkansas; Illinois State Housing Board: Nevada State Planning Board; 
California State Department of Finance. 
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Prepared by 


MORRIS MILLER 
Member of the law firm of Scott W. Lucas, Washington, D. C. 


U. S. SUPREME COURT UPHOLDS 
LOWER COURT ON REDEVELOPMENT 
The January 1957 JourNaL con- 
tained a note on the case of Starr v. 
Nashville Housing Authority, in 
which a statutory three-judge dis- 
trict court ruled that the determina- 
tion of the area to be included in a 
redevelopment project is within the 
discretion of legislative authorities 
and that the court would not sit. in 
review on the size of a particular 
project area. On April 24, 1957 at- 
torneys for Starr petitioned the 
United States Supreme Court to re- 
view that decision. The two ques- 


tions presented to the Supreme 
Court were: 
1. Can The Nashville Housing 


Authority, consistently with the four- 
teenth amendment and the Tennes- 
see housing authorities law, condemn 
private property that is not sub- 
standard and thereafter sell it for 
development by private interests? 

2. Does the contract between The 
Nashville authority and the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, giving 
the federal government final author- 
ity over any changes in basic ele- 
ments of redevelopment plan, dele- 
gate state power to the federal gov- 
ernment in violation of the tenth 
amendment? 

On June 17, the Supreme Court, 
citing Berman vy. Parker, handed 
down a four-line curiam order, af- 
firming the judgment of the lower 
court. 


U. S. COURT BANS SEGREGATION 
IN BENTON HARBOR PROJECTS 

In the city of Benton Harbor, 
Michigan there are two low-rent 
housing projects operated by the 
Benton Harbor Housing Commis- 
sion, which also operates a public 
housing project available for occu- 
pancy only by veterans. Claiming 
that Negroes were segregated in 
public housing, by reason of the fact 
that one project was assigned for 
white occupancy and the other for 
Negro, and that no Negro veteran 
was admitted to the project limited 
to veterans, several Negroes brought 
a class action for a determination of 
their rights and for a permanent in- 
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junction to restrain the commission 
from continuing the segregation. 
The commission claimed they do not 
have a policy of racial restriction but 
admitted that, by custom and usage, 
segregation did exist. 

The United States district court 
for the western district of Michigan 
(southern division), based on depo- 
sitions, exhibits, and oral arguments 
responsive to the plaintiffs’ motion 
for a summary judgment, held that 
it would be pointless to have a trial 
on the facts, since there appeared to 
be no issue as to the facts. As to the 
law, the court based its conclusion 
that the segregation was unlawful on 
the United States Supreme Court’s 
case of Brown v. Board of Education 

347 U. S. 483): 

“If segregation in education is 
per se a denial of equal protection 
then certainly segregation in public 
housing solely on account of race is 
likewise a denial of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” 

It is interesting to note some of 
the actions the January 21, 1957 
judgment of the United States dis- 
trict court prohibited to the Benton 
Harbor Housing Commission: segre- 
gating plaintiffs and others by race 
in public housing; refusing to admit 
plaintiffs and others similarly situ- 
ated to public housing because they 
are Negroes; classifying plaintiffs 
and others similarly situated on the 
basis of race for any purpose; re- 
quiring plaintiffs and other persons 
to state their race when applying for 
admission to public housing; refus- 
ing to admit Negroes to the veterans’ 
housing project under the control of 
the defendants. (Toscanelli Askew, 
et al. v. Benton Harbor Housing 
Commission, et al.) 


LOUISVILLE PROPOSES INTEGRATION 
PLAN; U. S. COURT GIVES APPROVAL 

On May 24, 1957, after a pre- 
trial conference in the case of Eleby, 
et al v. City of Louisville Municipal 
Housing Commission, the United 
States district court for the western 
district of Kentucky approved a pro- 
posed plan of integration of public 
housing in Louisville. Judge Brooks 


pointed out that he was bound by 
the decision of the sixth circuit court 
of appeals in Detroit Housing Com- 
mission v. Lewis (see December 1955 
JournaL, page 454). Under the 
plan, the commission will not com- 
pel a white applicant against his 
wishes to occupy a unit in a project 
that is occupied predominantly by 
Negro tenants nor compel a Negro 
applicant against his wishes to oc- 
cupy a unit in a project that is oc- 
cupied predominantly by white ten- 
ants. 

The commission also reserves its 
administrative and managerial func- 
tions under the state law and fed- 
eral regulations, including the right 
to assign applicants to units in proj- 
ects other than those preferred by 
them, without distinction, however, 
on account of race or color. 

While this plan was adopted by 
the commission as its policy, Judge 
Brooks authorized the commission to 
take one year additional time to pre- 
pare for operation under the plan. 


MAYME RILEY CASE SENT BACK 
FOR NEW JURY PRICE DECISION 

What has been called the “cele- 
brated Mayme J. Riley case’ because 
of its importance to the national re- 
development program has not yet 
been settled. On April 22, the United 
States court of appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (with two judges 
dissenting) asked for a new jury trial 
for the purpose of deciding the price 
the redevelopment agency for the 
District should pay Mrs. Riley for 
her property, which had been con- 
demned in 1954 to make way for a 
project in southwest Washington. 

Background of the casé (see June 
and August-September 1956 Jour- 
NALS, page 223 and 295) is that a 
1955 condemnation jury awarded 
Mrs. Riley $7000 for her house. She 
had purchased the property for $9950 
in 1951, financed with $300 in cash 
and three trusts totalling $9655. 
Later she had invested $887 in mak- 
ing improvements in the house. Fol- 
lowing the jury award, Mrs. Riley 
petitioned for a new trial. The mo- 
tion being denied, she appealed to 
the United States court of appeals 
for the district. Last May, a panel 
of that court ordered a new trial. 
The redevelopment agency then 
asked the court to reconsider its de- 
cision and on April 22 of this year, 
the full court reaffirmed the 1956 
decision and sent the case back for 
a new trial. 

Several questions were raised in 
the 1956 decision, principally on the 
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appraisers’ disregard of the cost of 
the property. The 1957 decision of 
the full court was made on the rather 
novel doctrine that the trial judge’s 
charge to the jury failed to give the 
jury an explanation of what the ex- 
pression “terms equivalent to cash” 
meant in the following charge: 

. is to be appraised at its fair 
market value as of June 21, 1954, 
the date of the taking by the land 
agency, with reference to the most 
advantageous, highest, or best use or 
uses to which it can be put. By fair 
market value is meant what the 
property would sell for in cash or 
terms equivalent to cash, when of- 
ered for sale by one who is willing 
but is not obliged to sell, to one who 
desires but is not obliged to buy.” 

The separate concurring opinion 
of Judge Washington explains what 
he understands the majority means 
by a satisfactory explanation: 

“The standard to be applied is fair 
market value. This standard can be 
represented by cash or terms equiva- 
lent to cash. When notes are given 
as part of the purchase price in a 
credit sale, their discounted or esti- 
mated value in cash may be deemed 
equivalent to cash. The way in which 
the jury should decide what cash 
value the notes have must depend 
on what evidence of value is in the 
record. Thus, if the evidence includes 
only the terms of the notes, then the 
jury should consider those terms, in- 
cluding the amount of the down 
payment and the interest rates, along 
with all known factors relevant to 
the sale, in deciding in the light of 
their own familiarity with prevailing 
credit conditions in the community, 
for how much real value the property 
was actually sold. If there is evidence 
as to what the notes could in fact 
be discounted for, then the jury 
should of course consider such evi- 
dence. The total received by the 
seller in a credit sale—namely, the 
discount price of the notes plus any 
down payment—is, of course, not a 
conclusive indication of the value of 
the property, but is simply one factor 
to be considered along with all the 
other evidence.” 

The vigorous dissent by Judge 
Burger points out: 

“A purchase on ‘terms equivalent 
to cash’ has always meant and means 
today terms of deferred payments, 
the aggregate of which (exclusive of 
interest) is the same price at which 
the property can be purchased for all 
cash. Economic conditions of the 
country generally and of the real 
estate market particularly are of 
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course not rigid. Today such deferred 
terms may require at least 40 per 
cent cash down to keep the price 
‘equivalent to cash’; a year or two 
from now it might be down to 35 per 
cent or up to 45 per cent. When a 
purchaser is lacking cash and cannot 
meet the prevailing ‘down payment’ 
requirements of the market, he must 
bear the burden of a premium for 
longer credit terms in the form of a 
higher price. But this is not the 
market price; it is the market price 
plus the premium he must pay the 
seller or other lender for his lack of 
cash and the consequent need for 
long credit. This is not the market 
price, it is his price in his particular 
and peculiar circumstances.” 

It is difficult to conclude, in the 
light of all the opinions, that any- 
thing more is being done than to try 
to help Mayme Riley out of a finan- 
cial jam without distorting too much 
the accepted principles of ascertain- 
ing value in condemnation cases. 


NEW JERSEY COURT DISMISSES MOVE 
AGAINST REDEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
On February 4, 1957, the appellate 
division of New Jersey’s superior 
court dismissed an action brought by 
property owners in the City of New 
Brunswick who sought to vacate the 
findings and determinations of the 
planning board and the city’s gov- 
erning body that declared that a 
certain area was “blighted” (Sorbino, 
et al v. City of New Brunswick, et al). 
The property owners, in addition 
to unsuccessful contentions dealing 
with the constitutionality of the state 
law under the state and federal con- 
stitutions and with the proceedings 
and hearings before the municipal 
governing body, advanced two con- 
tentions worthy of special mention 
here. One was that the determina- 
tion of “blight” by the planning 
board and governing body of the city 
constituted a “taking” of their prop- 
erties, for which they were entitled 
to compensation. The court said: 
“A finding and determination after 
hearing and notice that the area in 
question is a ‘blighted area’ as de- 
fined by the Act is not a ‘taking’ of 
private property. It is merely a de- 
termination that the conditions enu- 
merated in Section 1 of the Act 
exist, and lays a foundation for a 
subsequent ‘taking’ of property either 
by purchase or by eminent domain 
proceedings. R.S. 40:55-21. 10. 
“Plaintiffs have not been deprived 
of the possession, control, use, man- 
agement and enjoyment of their re- 





spective properties. The mere deter- 
mination that the area in which 
plaintiffs’ properties are situated is a 
‘blighted area’ may or may not lead 
to subsequent acquisition by the city 
of the area for clearance, develop- 
ment and redevelopment.” 

The other contention of the prop- 
erty owners was that the determina- 
tion of “blight” was fatally defective 
because the area included properties 
that were not in fact blighted. Citing 
Berman v. Parker (see December 
1955 JourNaAL, page 445); Gohld 
Realty Co. v. Hartford (see June 
1954 JouRNAL, page 197) ; and Kas- 
kel v. Impelliteri (see June 1954 
JouRNAL, page 197), the court said: 

“In the first place, the Act deals 
not with individual properties, but 
with areas. The fact that isolated 
structures or a few structures are to 
be found within the area determined 
to be ‘blighted’, does not invalidate 
the determination that the area is 
‘blighted’. There is sound authority 
for the proposition that the existence 
of isolated or a few sound structures 
throughout a given area does not pre- 
vent a valid determination that the 
whole area is ‘blighted.’ ” 


U. S. CIRCUIT COURT AFFIRMS FHA 
“WINDFALLS” ARE NOT PROFITS 

In the March 1956 issue of the 
JourNnaL or Housing, page 110, ref- 
erence was made to the United 
States district court case of Loftus 
v. Mason, which held that so-called 
“windfalls” under loans insured by 
the Federal Housing Administration 
are not profits and, hence, don’t 
come within the corporate charter’s 
provisions for the distribution of 
profits among shareholders. On Jan- 
uary 7, 1957 the United States court 
of appeals for the fourth circuit af- 
firmed the district court’s decision. 


ORDER FEDERAL ADVANCES USED 
FOR PUBLIC WORKS PLANS REPAID 
Back in 1945 and 1946 the City of 
Charleston, West Virginia made 
written application to the Federal 
Works Agency for advances, total- 
ling more than $123,000, for studies 
in connection with a sewage treat- 
ment plant and additions to the ex- 
isting sewage system. The law under 
which the agency was authorized to 
make advances called for such ad- 
vances to be repaid in full without 
interest when the construction of the 
public work was undertaken. In this 
case, the construction work was un- 
dertaken, financed by the issuance of 
revenue bonds. The United States 
of America brought an action 
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against the City of Charleston for 
the advances. The city, in resisting 
the repayment of the advances, 
pointed to the constitutional limita- 
tion and statutory limitation on the 
power of the city to incur debts. On 
March 20, 1957 the United States 
district court for the soythern dis- 
trict of West Virginia held for the 
government, pointing out that the 
revenue bond was not a debt within 
the meaning of the constitutional or 
statutory limitation. The court em- 
phasized that *hese bonds constituted 
no liability on tive taxpayers and that 
there was no limitation on the city’s 
power to fix reasonable charges for 
sewer service. As a result, the court 
ordered the sanitary board of the 
City of Charleston to issue a requisi- 
tion to the trustee into whose hands 
the proceeds of the revenue bonds 
come, for the face amount of the 
three advances made, together with 
interest. (United States of America 
v. City of Charleston, et al.) 


MISSISSIPP! COURT HOLDS REGIONAL 
AUTHORITY TO BE CONSTITUTIONAL 

What is believed to be the first 
state supreme court ruling involving 
a regional housing authority appears 
in the May 6, 1957 decision of the 
supreme court of Mississippi in Bil- 
oxt-Pascagoula Real Estate Board, 
Inc., et al, vs. Mississippi Regional 
Housing Authority No. VIII, et al. 
In addition to affirming its prior de- 
cision upholding the constitutionality 
of the housing authority act (Quinn 
v. City of McComb), the court held 
that the resolutions of two counties 
that declared the existence of a need 
for low-rent public housing were 
legal on their face and could not at 
this late date be collaterally attacked. 


FEDERAL COURT HAS JURISDICTION 
IN SUIT AGAINST VA HOMEBUILDER 

An interesting question of federal 
jurisdiction was raised in the case of 
Brown, et al v. Haldale Estates, de- 
cided by the United States district 
court for the eastern district of New 
York on April 3, 1957. The issue was 
whether the “veteran” plaintiffs 
could sue in the United States district 
court for three times the amount of 
the excess payments made to a build- 
er who sold them property at a price 
in excess of the value as appraised 
by the Veterans Housing Administra- 
tion, where it was clear that each 
plaintiff's claim involved a sum 
less than $3000 (the jurisdictional 
amount provided for in the judicial 
code). 

Recognizing that Congress could 
(Continued column three, page 220) 
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THE SECOND ROUND IN NEW YORK CITY... 


Since the JouRNAL’s report on immediate repercussions of the 
15-day attack on the New York City Housing Authority by the 
Daily News (see March JourRNAL, page 97), the investigation or- 
dered by Mayor Wagner has been launched and the authority's 
nonsalaried vice-chairman has been assigned a $10,000 a year aide 
to conduct “special and confidential studies.” 


The investigation. From eaiiy indications, it appears that the 
housing authority investigation, under way by the city administra- 
tor, may turn up some facts that will work to the advantage of the 
authority. A sample: the housing authority may get some changes 
for the better in its police protection setup. 

The investigation was launched in mid-March, after City Ad- 
ministrator Charles Preusse got together with top authority staff 
to formulate a broad outline of the job ahead. The study is attempt- 
ing to cover management procedures, organization structure, effi- 
ciency of operations, maintenance procedures, and some matters 
of a more specific nature, such as income limits for eligibility. It 
is also seeking to determine if there was any truth in the charges 
published in the Daily News relative to efficient operation. 

Specialists on the study team include a certified public account- 
ant; an engineer; an attorney; and management analysts. The 
specialists and others working on the study are operating both in 
the authority’s central offices and at the projects and authority em- 
ployees have been ordered to cooperate fully. . 

In working at the projects, investigators soon learned that a 
source of trouble was the lack of adequate police protection (the 
housing authority is landlord to around 350,000 persons; it has a 
total of around 240 policemen patrolling the projects). As a result, 
the city administrator announced in late March that a special, 
intensive study would be made of the police protection question 
and a report was released in May. Immediate expansion of the 
authority police force was recommended because of “sensitive” 
conditions at some projects but it was pointed out that “most of the 
disturbances and disorders are caused by a relatively small number 
of families and by intruders from outside the project.” The report 
also points out that the incidence of crime and disorder at proj- 
ects is lower than in other areas housing people of similar social 
and economic background. 


The vice-chairman and the aide. Thomas ]. Shanahan, a bank 
president and vice-chairman of the New York City authority, in 
May was assigned a $10,000 a year aide, William F. Hartnett, Jr., 
a lawyer and a former Federal Bureau of Investigation agent. Mr. 
Hartnett’s job: to conduct what have been called “special and 
confidential studies” and to serve as liaison between the vice-chair- 
man and agencies outside the authority. 

Mr. Shanahan, who was described by the exposé-minded Dail) 
News as “that one member of the board . who tried to fight 
[communists],” about a year ago asked that he be given a full-time 
assistant for his housing authority work. He was refused and conse- 
quently boycotted all housing commission meetings . . . until after 
the Daily News outburst. 

The state and municipal civil service commissions at this writing 
had yet to approve the newly created post and there was evidence 
that there would be opposition. Ira Robbins, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Citizens Housing and Planning Council, speaking for a 
number of groups he said were prepared to make their opposition 
known, declared that the new position was unnecessary and that 
the appointment was of “doubtful legality.” He said: the action 
represents a “waste of public funds” and that “nothing could do 
more at this time to undermine the morale of the housing authority 
than to appoint a former FBI agent who has recently assisted in 
loyalty cases before the Board of Higher Education.” 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


KNOX BANNER SAYS... 








During the past six weeks, I have 
I 


attended seven  conferences—five 
of them regional conferences of 


NAHRO. The 
been stimulating 


conferences have 
.. but the sched- 
ule has been exhausting and I find 
that I am past due on many things, 
including “bread and butter” notes 
and “The President’s Corner.” 

Since I will have visited six of 
the seven regional conferences by 
the time this column is published 
and since I plan to cover differ- 
ent subjects at the seventh confer- 
ence, which will be in Seattle, I am 
summarizing below some of the ma- 
jor points that I discussed in each 
region. I had no written speech 
but did follow the same general out- 
line in each region and attempted 
to relate certain points to each par- 
ticular regional council. 


NAHRO’s Strength 


First, the strength of NAHRO 
lies in its individual members and 
the work and the leadership that 
comes from those members. This 
leadership and the attendant good 
results are evidenced in each region 
and, accordingly, are evidenced on 
the national level as well. 

NAHRO’s Goals 

Second, NAHRO was established 
principally to improve the standards 
and practices of all phases of pub- 
lic administration that are directly 
related to housing and to communi- 
ty development, and to improve the 
proficiency of people in the field. 

These objectives, as further ex- 
panded in “The President’s Corner” 
in the November 1956 JouRNAL. 
mean far more to me than they did 
a few months ago. This reaction is 
the direct result of my experiences in 
working closely with literally hun- 
dreds of NAHRO members and 
with NAHRO’s dedicated - staff. 
Each day has brought me a deeper 
sense of appreciation and a higher 
regard for NAHRO as a profession- 
al organization. 


NAHRO Membership 


I think it must be obvious that 


I am convinced of the truth of my 
earlier statement that the strength 
of NAHRO lies in its membership 
This conviction is the reason for my 
strong desire to increase that mem- 
bership. 

Our membership goals have been 
made known to you through the 
JourNAL and through your regional 
presidents and your regional mem- 
bership committees. They are goals 
adopted by your Board of Gover- 
nors .. . and they are attainable 
goals. Each regional president has 
been supplied with a number of 
suggestions and with tools with 
which to do this job. Any region 
that fails to make its goal will, I 
believe, be shown to have had only 
one ingredient missing from its rec- 
ipe for success. That recipe includes 
interest, enthusiasm, ability, and 
time. I am confident that any region 
that fails to make its goal will have 
failed simply because the members 
in that region failed to take the 
time to solicit membership — in 


NAHRO. 


NAHRO Services 


Some of you have been kind 
enough to write me to express ap- 
preciation for my testimony before 
Congressional committees. I can 
only say that this representation of 
your views is a small part of what 
your membership in NAHRO buys. 
I feel quite strongly that any one 
issue of the JourRNAL, fully read and 
properly utilized, is worth the cost 
of your annual membership in 
NAHRO. 

I can think of no better recom- 
mendation for NAHRO than to say 
that NAHRO and NAHRO alone 
can serve to keep in proper view 
and in proper perspective the goals 
that we are seeking to achieve in 
the programs of low-rent public 
housing and slum clearance and 
urban renewal. I make this state- 
ment with a great deal of feeling, 
for these programs involve people. 
In the administration of these pro- 


grams, however, there is a tendency 
for them to involve paper instead of 


people 
memos 


letters, reports, brochures, 
so that as planning and as 
operations progress, the people with 
whom we should be concerned tend 
to get lost under a snowstorm of 
paper. It is only through NAHRO 
that we can endeavor to keep this 
paper where it belongs and in the 
amount it should be, so that we can 
see the people and recognize their 


needs 
NAHRO, Human Relations 


And in speaking of people and 
their needs, I am not simply refer- 
ring to their need for better housing 
I should like. if I may, to illustrate 
what I feel are their needs by tell- 
ing you of a personal experience 
ol some nine yvears ago. 

I was living in Fort Worth, Texas 
I was to attend an 8 o'clock chapter 
meeting of what was then NAHO 
Dr. Porterfield, professor of sociolo- 
gy at Texas Christian University, 
was to speak on juvenile delinquency. 

The week before, in the Public 
Housing Administration regional of- 
fice, where I then worked, I had 
been riamed as a member of a newly 
established training and _ personnel 
committee. In Sunday’s paper, I had 
read of a dinner meeting of the local 
National Office Management Asso- 
ciation chapter, to be held at 6 
o'clock on the same evening as the 
NAHO chapter meeting. The pro- 
gram was to be a recorded talk by 
Dr. Earl Planty. director of person- 
nel for Bauer and Black, on person- 
nel needs and training. 

I decided to attend both meet- 
ings. | went from the office to the 
first meeting. The most impressive 
thing to me was the fact that Dr. 
Planty emphasized repeatedly that 
salary and wages and working en- 
vironment are not the main concern 
of workers. He said that they need 
a sense of belonging, a sense of be- 
ing liked and of liking, and public 
recognition and appreciation when 
deserved. 

I left this meeting and hurried to 
the NAHO chapter meeting, some 
six blocks away—late as usual. I ar- 
rived to find Dr. Porterfield already 
talking on his subject of juvenile de- 
linquency. As I came in at the back 
of the meeting room, I heard him 
say: “These children are not really 
bad. What they need is a sense of 
belonging, a sense of being liked and 
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NAHRO WELCOMES 


New individual members and Journal subscribers enrolled during the month of May 1957 


Ersie M. Anderson 
Toledo, Ohio 

Marshall D. Anderson 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Arkansas Abstract & Guaranty Co 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
Harry S. Ashmore 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
Clarisse K. Austin 

Toledo, Ohio 
Charles F. Ayer 

Detroit, Michigan 
Jean Bailey 

Alabama City, Alabama, 
Henry Baumann 

San Antonio, Texas 
Pierce Bitker 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Frederick Blum 

Chicago, Illinois 
Leon Pierre Bonan 

New York, New York 
Clement A. Bowe 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
D. E. H. Brady 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Leslie J. Brennan 

Yonkers, New York 
P. M. Brown 

Texarkana, Texas 
Fred Bruder 

Yonkers, New York 
Phillip C. Buggs 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Carroll Campbell 

Seattle, Washington 
Samuel Carr 

Yonkers, New York 
John Casey 

Yonkers, New York 
Ralph Cipriani 

Yonkers, New Yerk 
Rosemary Clark 

East St. Louis, Illinois 
Clarence Clemons 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Sol D. Cohen 

Bronx, New York 
William Colbert 

Yonkers, New York 
Rural L. Coleman 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
Catherine E. Condon 

Yonkers, New York 
Eleanor Connelly 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
Carl A. Copp 

Dayton, Ohio 
Lucrecia Correa 

Houston, Texas 
R. G. Corwin 

Dayton, Ohio 
Tom H. Crawford 

Houston, Texas 
James Curran 

Yonkers, New York 
Joseph A. Davis 

Inkster, Michigan 
Robert L. Dawson 

Richmond, Virginia 
Louis J. Demby 

Inkster, Michigan 
Stanley Detz 

Yonkers, New York 
John J. Devlin 

Bayonne, New Jersey 
William M. Dewan 

Marcellus, New York 
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Ernestine M. Dolphus 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
John Dudley 
Gadsden, Alabama 
Lawrence J. Duncan 
Washington, D. C. 
William Dunham 
East St. Louis, Illinois 
Howard E. Edwards 
Houston, Texas 
A. A. Eickholt 
Fresno, California 
Eric W. Epps 
Newport News, Virginia 
Harold W. Ern 
San Antonio, Texas 
James Federico 
Yonkers, New York 
Gerald F. Fischer 
Detroit, Michigan 
Herman M. Frank 
Brooklyn, New York 
Ellee E. Franklin 
Galena Park, Texas 
Margaret J. Frazier 
San Antonio, Texas 
Barclay Freeman 
Gadsden, Alabama 
Susie M. Freeman 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Ivory Fuller 
Houston, Texas 
Kenneth Fuller 
Englewood, Colorado 
Irving M. Gerick 
Chicago, Illinois 
H. W. Glockzin 
Belding, Michigan 
Elmer F. Gury 
Peoria, Illinois 
Joseph Hawkins 
Yonkers, New York 
Edna Hendrixson 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Raymond Hensen 
Forest Hills, New York 
James Holman 
Yonkers, New York 
Christine Horne 
Centerville Station, Illinois 
Thomas Humphrey 
Yonkers, New York 
Warren Jackson 
Yonkers, New York 
Sam Jenkins 
Nashville, Tennessee 
C. E. Johnson 
Hampton, Virginia 
Yonan Kambar 
Yonkers, New York 
Irene Klevens 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
G. A. Koski 
Virginia, Minnesota 
Francis W. Kuchta 
Towson, Maryland 
Constantine LaBarbera 
Yonkers, New York 
David N. Larson 
Chicago, Illinois 
John A. Lefley 
Chicago, Illinois 
Alex Leigh 
Yonkers, New York 


Benjamin Lenes 

Brooklyn, New York 
Abraham Levy 

Bronx, New York 
Myron Lewis 

Yonkers, New York 
Jean B. Lindley 

Houston, Texas 
Joe Macon 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
George Macko 

Yonkers, New York 
Isaac Martin 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
Harrietta A. Mazzanti 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
Dominic Mega 

Yonkers, New York 
Mike Meyer 

East St. Louis, Illinois 
Claude P. Miller 

Chicago, Illinois 
Stanley F. Mizerek 

Bayonne, New Jersey 
Stanley Moen 

Yonkers, New York 
Catherine Morris 

Miami, Florida 
Ralph Murphy 

Yenkers, New York 
William H. McCann 

Dover, New Hampshire 
F. McGuire 

Weymouth, Massachusetts 
W. D. McNair 

Alabama City, Alabama 
Thomas McSpedon 

Yonkers, New York 
Richard Nash 

Texarkana, Texas 
Rhobena Nelson 

Detroit, Michigan 
Alice Nettell 

Eveleth, Minnesota 
Marion Z. Nickel 

San Bernardino, California 
Page & Steele, Architects 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Cornelious Paley 

Houston, Texas 
Otto Pankow 

Inkster, Michigan 
Pascal T. Pappalardo 

Buffalo, New York 
Leo H. Paradis 

New Bedford, Connecticut 
Mildred Patterson 

Gadsden, Alabama 
Roger F. Pendergraft 

San Antonio, Texas 
Pepinsky, Grau & Schrand 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Public Health Department 

Phoenix, Arizona 
June Powell 

Texarkana, Texas 
Frank A. Ramisch 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Francis A. Reagan 

Yonkers, New York 
Mildred Rice 

Galena Park, Texas 
Mrs. Kenneth Ridgway 

San Antonio, Texas 
Leroy F. Ridley 

Newport News, Virginia 


Kenneth Rossell 
Yonkers, New York 
Maxine Rowan 
Gadsden, Alabama 
Malcolmn A. Rowe 
Athens, Georgia 
Sidney M. Ruffin 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
John A. Rumpf 
Toledo, Ohio 
Verna Runnels 
Texarkana, Texas 
Sacramento Department 
of Finance and City 
Planning 
Sacramento, California 
Lawrence Saltz 
Yonkers, New York 
Lee Sanders, Sr. 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Jean Sawyer 
Los Angeles, California 
H. V. Schumaker 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Ethel V. Schustereit 
Houston, Texas 
Augustine J. Shea 
Yonkers, New York 
Theodore J. Shoolman 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Michael Shumansky 
Yonkers, New York 
Perry Simpson 
Gadsden, Alabama 
William Smerecznik 
Yonkers, New York 
4. B. Smith 
Houston, Texas 
Yeura L. Smith 
Houston, Texas 
S. A. Smock 
San Jose, California 
James P. Steadman 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Robert Stewart 
Houston, Texas 
William C. Stone 
Hampton, Virginia 
Stockton Urban Renewal 
Department 
Stockton, California 
Claude C. Strickland 
Savoy, Texas 
Walter E. Stuckert 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Sammie Sutton 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
William H. Taylor, Jr. 
Inkster, Michigan 
Edward J. Therrien 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Allen J. Thevenet 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Olen B. Thomas 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Dorothy Titchener 
Binghamton, New York 
Georgiane Tulenko 
Houston, Texas 
Clarence Underwood 
Gadsden, Alabama 
P. T. Van DeMark 
Chicago, Illinois 
John J. Vasil 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
(Continued on page 212) 








NAHRO SALUTES 





members of NAHRO and subscribers to the JouRNAL oF Housinc who passed 20-, 15-, 10-, and 
5-year anniversaries with the Association during the month of May. 














Drayton S. Bryant Walter M. Simmons 
20 Years or More Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Memphis, Tennessee 
R. K. Creighton W. Horace Stillwell 
Boston College New York, New York Savannah, Georgia 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts Max Deitenbeck W. F. Tabor ; 
J. C. Deholl Birmingham, Alabama Decatur, Georgia 
Birmingham, Alabama Beatrice S. Friedman Robert H. Tifft , 
Ray O. Edwards New York, New York Buffalo, New York . 
Jacksonville, Florida Louis Friedman Howard Tilton Library, Tulane 
Pierre Ghent New York, New York University ” 
Washington, D. C. William Gerhardt New Orleans, Louisiana 
Lippincott Library, University of Chicago, Illinois F. G. Turner 
ennsylvania_ ‘ Font W. Hannum Raleigh, North Carolina 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Jacksonville, Florida Everett E. Utterback 
—— Department of a 0 Siew Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
,om Whitin Atlanta, Georgia = a Alat 
Massachusetts Institute of Frank S. Horne - iil clase 
Technology New Y ork, New York 
Cambridge, Massachusetts E. J. Knight . : 10 to 14 Years 
Brown Nicholson Columbus, Georgia 
Columbus, Georgia Orelle L. Ledbetter . f 
Charles F. Palmer Memphis, Tennessee ee Riliitiins 
Atlanta, Georgia Sol Magid Si old tee “" 
Alfred K. Stern New York, New York a oi. New York 
: a ong Island, New York 
Mexico, D. F. Theodore J. McGee a steene Manian 
Roland A. Wank Columbus, Georgia a Se 


London, England 
Municipal Reference Library CG © (Che, 
New York, New York C. C. Cheatham 


New York, New York 





Wilmington, North Carolina 





15 to 19 Years E. A. Nordstrom A. H. Chapman 
St. Petersburg, Florida Columbus, Georgia 
H. W. Blandford Marion T. Park ; H. J. Dillehay 
Newport News, Virginia Jacksonville, Florida Charlotte, North Carolina 
Boston Public Library Charles P. Rogers Daisy Dooner 
Boston, Massachusetts Montgomery, Alabama Tampa, Florida 
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Mrs. Grover C. Vidrine Raymond C. Watson Rubye Wilkerson 
Oakdale, Louisiana Hampton, Virginia Little Rock, Arkansas 
B. F. Vinson, First National Bank Arthur O. Wangbichler Fred Winchester 
Little Rock, Arkansas Inkster, Michigan Yonkers, New York 
Charles R. Vogel Clarence C, White Joseph Wirchansky 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Detroit, Michigan Yonkers, New York 
Jake Walker Marjorie White Harland Wood, Jr. 
Texarkana, Texas San Antonio, Texas Washington, D. C. 
Doris Walters Amos A. Wilder Peter Wyka 
Little Rock, Arkansas Detroit, Michigan Yonkers, New York 
Lula Mae Walton William Armstrong Paint Company William Ziemer 
Little Rock, Arkansas Atlanta, Georgia Yonkers, New York 


Agency members enrolled during May 1957 


Housing Authority of the City of Adel, Adel, Georgia. 

Atkinson County Housing Authority, Nashville, Georgia 
Daingerfield Housing Authority, Daingerfield, Texas 

De Leon Housing Authority, De Leon, Texas 

Donaldsonville Housing Authority, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 
Hahira Housing Authority, Hahira, Georgia 

Henrietta Housing Authority, Henrietta, Texas 

Homerville Housing Authority, Homerville, Georgia 

Honey Grove Housing Authority, Honey Grove, Texas 

Inkster Housing and Redevelopment Commission, Inkster, Michigan 
Ladonia Housing Authority, Ladonia, Texas 

Lakeland City Housing Authority, Lakeland, Florida 

Louisville Housing Authority, Louisville, Georgia 

Housing Authority of the City of Nashville, Nashville, Georgia 
Northwest Florida Regional Housing Authority, Dothan, Alabama 
Ocilla Housing Authority, Ocilla, Georgia 

Housing Authority of the City of Pearson, Pearson, Georgia 
Housing Authority of the City of Pelham, Pelham, Georgia 


Subscribers to Renewal Information Service enrolled during May 1957 


Urban Renewal Coordinator, Nashville, Tennessee 
Department of Licenses & Inspections, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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N. H. Dosker 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Thomas A. Dyer 
Tampa, Florida 
H. Wentworth Eldredge 
Hanover, New Hampshire 
Harry N. Fialkin 
New York, New York 
M. I. Frost 
Rome, Georgia 


Georgia Institute of Technology 


Atlanta, Georgia 
C. S. Holt 
Richmond, Virginia 
Indiana University 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
George A. Isabell 
Detroit, Michigan 


Fred L. Lavanburg Foundation 


New York, New York 
Joseph H. Lyons 
Providence, Rhode Island 
B. H. Marshall, Jr. 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
Sydney Maslen 
Atlanta, Georgia 
J. D. McLamb 
Savannah, Georgia 
Wade M. Miles 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Harry W. Morton 
Columbus, Georgia 
George B. Nesbitt 
Washington, D. C. 
Samuel E. Null 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Don V. Oéesterling 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Charles C. Platt 

New York, New York 
E. E. Pruitt 

Louisville, Kentucky 
Walter G. Ramseur 

St. Petersburg, Florida 
Joseph F. Reilly 

Newark, New Jersey 
Saul S. Rosenstein 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Francis X. Servaites 

Santurce, Puerto Rico 
George W. Simons, Jr. 

Jacksonville, Florida 
George P. Swift 

Columbus, Georgia 
Harold R. Symington 

Manchester, Connecticut 
Robert L. Talton 

Port Wentworth, Georgia 
William L. C. Wheaton 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Otis Winn 

Detroit, Michigan 
L. A. Zindel 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Frank D. Zopfi 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Oklahoma A & M College Library 





5 to 9 Years 





Dorothy M. Anderson 
| Mobile, Alabama 
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Martha Baker 

Owensboro, Kentucky 
Frank Barresi 

Fall River, Massachusetts 
Ralph J. Bartholomew 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
R. W. Batie 

Alabama City, Alabama 
Joe C. Behrens 

Chamblee, Georgia 
Herman G. Berkman 

Madison, Wisconsin 
Max R. Bloom 

Svracuse, New York 
Alfred Bolster 

Jacksonville, Florida 
W. T. Bolt 

Laurens, South Carolina 
Harwood C. Bowman 

Montgomery, Alabama 
Gordon L. Bradley 

Sanford, Florida 
John J. Brandon 

Nashville, Tennessee 
Harry H. Brunt 

Pemberton, New Jersey 
Doris Bryant 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
Jefferson R. Burney 

Savannah, Georgia 
John H. Busse 

Covington, Kentucky 
Emmett W. Butler 

Norfolk, Virginia 
Carnegie Library 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
James R. Clemmons 

Lebanon, Tennessee 
Robert Collier 

Gadsden, Alabama 
Jack A. Corbett 

McComb, Mississippi 
Taylor H. Cox 

Knoxville, Tennessee 
B. W. Cubbedge 

LaGrange, Georgia 
Letha Dell 

St, Petersburg, Florida 
Hugh Denman 

Birmingham, Alabama 
Foree Dennis 

Louisville, Kentucky 
A. L. Dickson 

Gadsden, Alabama 
Vance W. Dortch 

Gadsden, Alabama 
Duke University 

Durham, North Carolina 
W. C. Dutton, Jr. 

Charleston, South Carolina 
W. C. Eaves 

Houston, Texas 
Hyman Elworth 

Brooklyn, New York 
David Filker 

Baltimore, Maryland 
E. K. Garrett 

Phenix City, Alabama 
Gertrude K. Glosson 

Memphis, Tennessee 
Venice Gober 

Glencoe, Alabama 
Joseph F. Griffin 

Savannah, Georgia 
Connie R. Griffith 

Lexington, Kentucky 
George Guy 

Nashville, Tennessee 
C. R. Hall 

Houston, Texas 
Thomas A. Harrington 

Weymouth, Massachusetts 
Mark Harris 

Stamford, Connecticut 
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THE SCORE... 
NAHRO’s 1957 Membership Drive 


NEW MEMBERSHIPS ENROLLED DECEMBER 1, 1956—JUNE 1, 1957 


Individual Membership 


Region Quota Total Enrolled 
New England 169 14 
Middle Atlantic 989 121 
North Central 105 101 
Southeastern 400 63 
Southwest 187 80 
Pacific Southwest 26 25 
Pacific Northwest 103 10 


National Goal: 1900 AND 57 (1900 individual; 57 agency) 
National Achievement: 444 AND 56 


Quota Total Enrolled 
+] 0 
18 11 
+7 t 
Wide open 19 
q 10 
13 1] 
y l 


Agency Membership 








Fred J. Hartstern 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Joseph Hertz 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
C. W. Hickey 
Orlando, Florida 
S. H. Hirshberg Company 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 
Robert W. Holleman 
Orlando, Florida 
J. B. Hollingsworth 
Gadsden, Alabama 
John L. Hughes 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
W. L. Jackson 
Attalla, Alabama 
David Joyce 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Herbert L. Kayton 
Savannah, Georgia 
Howard B. Kimmel 
Fresh Meadows, New York 
W. F. Kurtz 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Stratton C. Lee 
Hollis Queens, New York 
Eugene W. Leggett 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Jacob Levine 


Kensington, Maryland 
Rose Levinson 

Brooklyn, New York 
Levy & Kiley, Architects 

Savannah, Georgia 
David Longmaid 

Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Louis Lucas 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
D. G. Lyons 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Lee W. Lynn 

Gadsden, Alabama 
Emmett Malone 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
Marcellus Wright & Son, 
Architects 

Richmond, Virginia 
Guilford L. Mattern 

Roanoke, Virginia 
Alvin A. Mermin 

New Haven, Connecticut 
Earl H. Metzger 

Atlanta, Georgia 


Hugh Mields, Jr. 
Washington, D. (¢ 
Walter B. Mills, Jr 
Gadsden, Alabama 
Frank F. Moloney 
Bayonne, New Jersey 
Matthew B. Morton 
Staten Island, New York 
Thomas J. McCoy 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Ramona S. McDowell 
Memphis, Tennessee 
F. A. McFerran 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Dewitt McGee, Jr. 
Jackson, Tennessee 
George W. McKenney 
Columbus, Georgia 
Fahy Ooley 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Gerald A. Palumbo 
Medford, Massachusetts 
Victor Pangle 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Nicholas Parrotta 
Chelsea, Massachusetts 
Edward C. Prendeville 
Detroit, Michigan 
David Rabkin 
Brooklyn, New York 
Daniel J. Ransohoff 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Jane Richardson 
Memphis, Tennessee 
George F. Riseling 
Washington, D. C. 
Cecil Robertson 
Gadsden, Alabama 
Ora Belle Rollow 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


H. M. Roper 
Gadsden, Alabama 
W. E. Rowe 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
J. Milton Sampson 

Richmond, Virginia 
Wilbert L. Sawyer 

Richmond, Virginia 
Sidney Schackman 

New York, New York 
Joseph Schwartz 

Boston, Massachusetts 
E. C. Settle 

Savannah, Georgia 


E. G. Shippey 
Houston, Texas 
Lancelot F. Sims 
Devon, Pennsylvania 
J. Fred Slaton 
Savannah, Georgia 
Hamilton, Smith 
Washington, D. C 
Southern Brick & ‘Tile 
Manufacturers 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Frank L. Speck 
Buffalo, New York 
Mrs. Lawrence D. Steefel 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
William H. Stephens 
Savannah, Georgia 
John S. Sullivan 
Boston, Massachusetts 
H. F. Temple 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Henry J. Toombs 
Atlanta, Georgia 
University of Toronto Library 
Toronto, Canada 
Alfred L. Tronzo 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Sue Ann Truxell 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania 
Sam J. Tuminello 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Northington Turner 
Florence, Alabama 
Alma H. Vines 
Montgomery, Alabama 
Virginia S. West 
Svlacauga, Alabama 
F. J. Whalen 
Buffalo, New York 
Norman Williams, Jr. 
Princeton, New Jersey 
Maud Wilson 
Gadsden, Alabama 
Milton Wimpee 
Gadsden, Alabama 
Alpha Wittig 
Gadsden, Alabama 
Robert T. Wolfe 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Linton H. Young 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Annette Zeitel 
Bronx, New York 
Charles M. Zettek 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
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IN THE NAHRO REGIONS 


In the springtime, in the annals of NAHRO tradition, the focus is on the 
regional councils and their annual meetings. That’s when last year’s crop of 
ideas is re-evaluated and when seeds are planted for another year. Starting 
off the 1957 “reaping and sowing” sessions were the meetings of the South- 


eastern and North Central Councils. 


What went on at these events is sum- 


marized below. The next two JOURNALS will continue the story. 


Southeastern 


Regional Conference 


“They are ... slum fighters. And 
they are welcome in Memphis, where 
a top job is being done and alert 
officials are looking still for ways to 
do a better job.” 

That’s the way the Press-Scimitar 
rolled out the red carpet for the 
more than 400 delegates who at- 
tended the Southeastern Regional 
Council’s annual meeting, held in 
Memphis May 5-8. And the meeting 
gave all in attendance a chance to 
do precisely what the newspaper edi- 
torial had suggested that “alert” of- 
ficials want—to seek out ways to do 
a still better job. 

How the Public Housing Admini- 
stration is cooperating in this search 
was described by Abner Silverman, 
PHA assistant commissioner, who 
was featured speaker at a luncheon 
the opening day of the meeting. Mr. 
Silverman suggested that there may 
be some big changes in the mill. 
Among ideas he said PHA is testing 
out were: (1) a “management by 
exception” policy—housing authori 
ties running smoothly would get less 
overseeing and those in trouble (e.g., 
high vacancies, personnel shortages, 
etc.) would get a bigger dose of 
PHA treatment; (2) a revision of 
operating budget procedures based 
on a new system of financial plan- 
ning; (3) new rental and occupancy 
policies that would take into consid- 
eration the report of NAHRO’s Ad 


Hoc Public Housing Review Com- 
mittee dealing with these factors. 

Maintenance personnel at the 
Southeastern meeting got their “do 
a better job” tips right in the field. 
On Monday a technical and mainte- 
nance discussion session was tailed off 
with a trip to the Memphis author- 
ity’s central office and warehouse 
building: the following day T&M 
men took off for a “busman’s holli- 
day” at the Lauderdale Courts proj- 
ect, where they were treated to a 
demonstration in the use of work-a- 
day props (see picture, below 

Urban renewal came in for a kind 
of case history treatment on Tues- 
day, when a number of local officials 





ed 


Frederic Fay, new president of the Southeastern Regional Council, accepts 
the congratulations of outgoing President Harold Dillehay. Inez Jones, 





described the actual or potential re- 
sults of renewal programs in their 
own cities. Among participants in 
renewal sessions other than local of- 
ficials were Richard Steiner and the 
man whom he succeeded as Urban 
Renewal Administration chief, James 
Follin, now a consultant with De- 
Leauw, Cather & Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Other sessions dealt in detail with 
such matters as management and ad- 
ministrative aspects of public hous- 
ing; public relations; the role of city 
planning in urban renewal. 

Final session of the conference was 
the annual business meeting on 
Wednesday, where Frederic Fay, di- 
rector of the Richmond redevelop- 
ment and housing authority, was 
elected president to succeed Harold 
Dillehay of the Charlotte housing 
authority. Newly elected vice-presi- 
dent is Jack Bryan of the Lexington 
housing commission; Inez Jones, Ra- 
leigh, continues as secretary. 

Rounding out the work schedule 
was a heavy social calendar that in- 
cluded a river boat ride on the Mis- 
sissippi and a cat fish supper on a 
sandbar. 
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secretary of the region, and Jack Bryan, vice-president, are also pictured. 
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North Central 


Regional Conference 


Participants in NAHRO’s North 
Central Regional Council’s annual 
meeting, held May 13 and 14 in 
Detroit, took off the kid gloves to 
tackle some of the real toughies in 
the housing field. Around 220 dele- 
gates, representing all 12 states in the 
region, were made to face up to such 
grim realities as: the fact that there 
are vacancies in public housing; the 
fact that there aren’t always redevel- 
opers just waiting around to rebuild 
slum-cleared areas; that fact that 
housing across the country isn’t what 
it should be. 

NAHRO’s national president, 
Knox Banner, set the pace for realis- 
tic thinking when, as keynoter at 
the opening session on Monday, he 
harked back to the elemental goals 
of national housing programs. Other 
speakers showed that, despite prog- 
ress in some areas, these goals are 
still far from realized and they pro- 
ceeded to analyze and prescribe for 
the existing problems. 

The banquet speaker, Herbert 
Greenwald, a private developer work- 
ing on Detroit’s Lafayette Park-Uni- 
versity City project (formerly known 
as the Gratiot redevelopment project 

see August-September 1956 Jour- 
NAL, page 287), took up the matter 
of the nationwide housing picture. 
Said Mr. Greenwald: “We [Ameri- 
cans| stand before the world as lead- 
ers in everything but good homes for 
our people . Blasting away at 
what he called the “confusion and 
lack of boldness” that he blamed for 
holding up housing progress, Mr. 
Greenwald indicated that what's 
needed is more help from the federal 
government. “Private industry will 
do its part and local housing officials 
are doing a magnificent job,” he 
said, but the federal government con- 
tinues to give more attention to some 
of the extras (he cited the federal 
highway plan) than to an essential 
like housing. He asked: “Are we to 
become a nation of fancy automo- 
biles and substandard homes?” 

Still more strokes were added to 
the national housing picture by 
NAHRO’s Executive Director John 
Lange, who exposed the builder- 
created myth that the middle-income 
housing need is being satisfied. Here’s 
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how he analyzed the situation: “The 
rich man has no problem And 
the poor man is eligible for public 
housing, although the housing prob- 
lem for him is acute. But the person 
of middle-income makes too much to 
qualify for public housing and too 
little to afford the type of house or 
rental unit he might like.” Builders 
just aren’t putting up enough houses 
in the $10,000 to $15,000 price 
range, he said, and the same is true 
for comparable rental units. A pos- 
sible solution, it was suggested, would 
be partial subsidy and direct low- 
interest loans from the federal gov- 
ernment as incentives for construc- 
tion of needed housing. 


Redevelopment 


As a participant in a panel discus- 
sion Tuesday, Richard Steiner, 
recently named commissioner of the 
Urban Renewal Administration, took 
up another timely problem: how to 
attract builders to the redevelopment 
job. Said he: “What we fear most 
is the spectre of cleared land with 
no one to redevelop it.” To avoid 
this possibility, Mr. Steiner said, “the 
planner’s drearn must fit in with real- 
ity and practicality. The planners 
must give attention to economics, to 
the market, to building costs.” 

In addition to Mr. Steiner, federal 
officials from Washington, D. C. on 
hand for the meeting included Com- 
missioner Charles Slusser of the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration. 

The discussion of public housing 
vacancies went into such matters as 
income reviews, fixed rents, retroac- 
tive rent charges, procedures and 
policies to determine rent and eligi- 
bility. Other program topics in- 
cluded the following: maintenance 

with J. Lester Cousins of the De- 
troit Housing Commission responsi- 
ble for exhibits and demonstrations 
of economical maintenance and as 
chairman of a “Stump the Experts” 
panel; ccordination for urban re- 
newal-—with some attention going to 
small communities trying to rebuild 
and how they can best do it by seek- 
ing cooperation from other nearby 
communities; housing for the aged; 
relocation—and the trend toward a 
central service; how to provide com- 





Vorth Central Regional Council’s 
new president, William Millich of 
Detroit, and outgoing President 
Charles Farris of St. Louis. 





VAHRO President Knox Banner 


munity services in small and large 
authorities. 

New officers of the region, elected 
at the annual business meeting Tues- 
day morning, are: William Millich, 
superintendent of housing operations 
for the Detroit commission, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Henry E. Gunderson, 
commissioner of the Milwaukee hous- 
ing authority, first vice-president; 
Stephen M. Harris, executive direc- 
tor of the East St. Louis housing 
authority, second. vice-president. 
Continuing as secretary and treas- 
urer, respectively, are Bette Jenkins, 
of the Detroit commission and Elmer 
Jolly of the Peoria housing authority. 

Added to the membership of the 
regional council’s executive commit- 
tee are Sol Ackerman, Milwaukee’s 
urban renewal coordinator; Phil 
Doyle, executive director of the Chi- 
cago Land Clearance Commission; 
Dr. R. F. Pulley, Toledo housing 
authority commissioner; Warner 
Shippee, director of the St. Paul 
housing and redevelopment agency; 
and Elmer Suckow, executive-secre- 
tary of the Springfield housing au- 
thority. 
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Complete operator safety, ease of 
operation, economy, and _ superb 
grass cutting: that’s the winning 


combination claimed for the latest 
entry into the field of electrically- 
powered lawn mowers. The newly- 
developed mower is said to eliminate 
two hazards common to conven- 
tional power mowers—runaway ma- 
chines and blades’ throwing out 
stones and other small objects. 

A special magnetic brake is 
claimed to automatically stop the 
cutting blade in three seconds when 
the handle of the mower is let go. 
In addition, starting the device en- 
tails using both a hand and foot, thus 
doing away with unexpected starts, 
the company claims. The cast alu- 
minum housing, containing the en- 
tire mechanism, is said to be so 
designed as to prevent objects from 
flying up and hitting the operator 
(see above). 

Ease and economy of operation of 
the mower hinge on a variety of in- 
novations claimed for the machine. 
It is operated by merely plugging in 
a cord to an ordinary 110 volt house 
current. Cost for mowing a 5000 
square foot lawn is said to be only a 
penny. A cord handler reel, provided 
with a bracket so that it can be hung 
up, follows the mower at all times, 
eliminating fouled lines. One hun- 
dred-twenty-five feet of cord is sup- 
plied with the mower. The mower is 
said to be easily handled and will go 
as fast or slow as the operator cares 
to walk. An additional claim is that 
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the device can mow close to trees, 
fences, and flower beds, thus elimi- 
nating tiring hand trimming. 

Clean shearing and uniform dis- 
tribution of the clippings, even in 
wet weather, are other advantages 
of the mower, its maker says. With 
the use of a thumb-screw adjustment 

located accessibly on the front of 
the mower—cutting heights can be 
quickly and easily made from 1/2 to 
2’ inches. 

Ease of maintenance is claimed 
because there is never any need for 
seasonal overhaul. By turning the 
mower on its side (pictured left), 
the blade is made readily accessible 
and it can be sharpened with a file 
that comes attached to the mower 
handle as part of the equipment. 

An unusual feature of the electric- 
powered mower is its quiet motor, so 
soft the manufacturers claim that it 
can be used to mow at night or ear- 
ly in the morning, and for this pur- 
pose, the device comes equipped 
with a_ headlight. 

The mower, which costs $169, is 
unconditionally guaranteed for five 
years. 


JOH-F2—POWER MOWER 

Easy maneuverability and “arm- 
chair” comfort make the operation of 
a recently developed driver-operated 
mowing machine comparable to 
steering a new model car. 

As a result of its independently 
powered wheels, PoweRide is said to 
be able to take a square corner and 
to “turn on a dime,” thus making it 
useful in small, confined areas as well 
as large open places. 

The driver’s seat, molded in the 
shape of a contemporary armchair, 
is made of fiber-glass plastic, the 
same material now widely used in 
sports cars and boats. It replaces 
the conventional saddle-type seat 
and the design provides for back 
support and side protection. The 
“armchair” seat is centered over the 
driving wheels and is attached to the 
frame through four rubber shock 
absorbing mounts. One handle at 
each side of the seat, operating in a 
forward and backward motion, con- 
trols the machine. 

A “seven-in-one” gearless trans- 
mission is said to perform the func- 
tions of clutch, differential, forward 
and reverse drive, power steering, 
and brake. The parking brake is au- 





tomatically applied when the trans- 
mission is in neutral to prevent the 
mower from creeping or crawling. 
And because the transmission is 
gearless, it is claimed to require a 
minimum of maintenance. 
PoweRide is equipped with a 
front-end reel that will cut a 30-inch 
swath of grass or, with two reels at- 
tached, a path 66 inches wide. A 
choice of motors—3.3 or 6.8 horse- 
power—is available. 
JOH-F3—AUTOMATIC HOIST 





A truck-mounted device combined 
with fingertip hydraulic control now 
makes it possible for an operator to 
pick up, haul, dump, and return 


Dempster-Dumpster detachable 
waste containers without ever having 
to leave the cab of his truck. It’s a 
newly developed automatic hoist re- 
cently added to Dempster Brothers 
line of materials-handling equip- 
ment, called the GRD 304-F-2. 


Containers of disposable material 


are picked up in this manner: the 
operator backs up against a con- 
tainer and activates the lifting forks 


of the hoist from inside the cab of 
the truck. The forks engage the lift- 
ing pins on each end of the container. 
A solenoid operated _ self-locking 
dumping hook is then engaged. 
Once the hook is in place, it is held 
securely until the material has been 
dumped and the container has been 
returned to its site. The container is 
then released by the operator from 
his position inside the truck. 

According to the manufacturer, 
one advantage of this model is that 
in the dumping position, the height 
of the hoist can be extended to 23 
feet, with a clearance under the 
forks of up to 11 feet. In this man- 
ner the truck-mounted device can 
dump directly into gondola cars, 
bins, etc. 

The hoist can handle all drop type 
containers up to 15 cubic yards ca- 
pacity, as well as several other types. 
Gross vehicle weight including 
chassis, cab, hoist, and pay load) is 
approximately 30,000 pounds. 
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JOH-F4A—SEWER PIPE 








Piping that is corrosion-proof . . . 
because it’s made of asbestos; piping 
that is permanently infiltration-proof 
. . . because its joints are protected 


by what’s called a ‘“Fluid-Tite” 
coupling system. The manufacturers 
of K & M Sewer Pipe claim all this 
and economy, too, because of what’s 
said to be the quick and easy installa- 
tion of their piping in non-pressure 
sewer systems. 

K@&M asbestos pipe, the word is, 
will not corrode when placed under- 
ground, because the material is non- 
electrolytic. 


The “Fluid-Tite” coupling system, , 


the manufacturers say, automatically 
assures permanently sealed joints 
without the use of coupling pullers. 
The assembly operation is performed 
in two steps. First, the rubber rings 
see picture above) are lubricated: 
next, the pipe is slid into the coup- 
ling. Design of the coupling is said 
to make it impossible for roots to 
enter the joints. 

In addition, the piping is held to 
be economical since it is light in 
weight and can be handled easily 
and installed quickly, even with un- 
skilled labor. 

The extremely smooth bore of 
K & M piping is said to assure high 
flow capacity and to make possible 
flatter grades, fewer lift stations, 
higher-level filtration plants, and 
smaller diameters. 

The pipe is produced in a range 
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of diameters from 6 to 12 inches. A 
variety of “tee” and “wye” fittings 
incorporating the “Fluid-Tite” coup- 
ling system—are available. New 
branch connections are said to be 
easily made by cutting holes in the 
existing line. 

JOH-F5—PLAYGROUND COVER 

Play it safe with Saf-Pla—a spe- 
cially treated rubber and asphalt 
combination that produces a soft 
permanent mat claimed to reduce 
the number and severity of chil- 
dren’s playground injuries resulting 
from falls and spills. 

According to the manufacturers. 
the rubberized surface material is 
durable and long-lasting, resisting 
scuffs and other severe abuse, as well 
as withstanding snow, ice, and thaw- 
ing without crumbling. 

Saf-Pla can be applied to black 
top, concrete, or smooth penetration 
pavements, it is noted. The usual 
thickness of the covering is 34 to 2 
inch. The material is applied in two 
forms. A coarse layer of Saf-Pla is 
applied first, followed by a sealing 
cover of Saf-Pla—fine. The coarse 
material is packaged in 50 pound 


bags and the fine material can be 
purchased in the required amounts. 
A combination of 50 pounds of 
coarse and 5 pounds of fine material 
is said to cover approximately 4 
square yards. 

Depending upon local conditions, 
the manufacturers state, Saf-Pla can 
be installed including labor and 
materials at a cost ranging from 
$2.25 to $4.50 per square yard. The 
higher cost of installation is incurred 
in the western states. 


JOH-F6—PLASTIC GROUTING 

Add cement to the ever-growing 
list of materials for which plastics 
are being used as a substitute. Now, 
the newly developed Plastic Grout 
Strip is taking the place of cement 
grout—the conventional material 
normally used to fill in the spaces 
between individual tile. 

The two advantages claimed for 
the plastic strip: its uniformity sep- 
arates each tile panel by exactly + 
inch, making for an evenly spaced 
installation; it can be wiped clean 
quickly and easily with a damp cloth 
along with the tile itself—in contrast 
to cement grout which, being porous, 
is liable to infiltration of dirt. 

Application of the stripping 
made at the same time the tile is 
installed—is said to be simple, as it 
is held in place with the same adhe- 
sive used to apply the tile. 





Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 


[) JOH-F 1—Electric Mower 

-}] JOH-F2— Power Mower 

-] JOH-F3—Automatic Hoist 
NAME 


HowusiInc AFFILIATION 


PosiTIon TITLE 


ADDRESS 





Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
216 and 217 on which you would like full technical literature. Then 
send this coupon to the JourNaL or Hovwsine, 


SEND TO 


1313 East 60th 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


} JOH-F4—-Sewer Pipe 
}] JOH-F5—-Playground Cover 
JOH-F6— Plastic Grouting 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 


Prepared by Marion Massen 





IN AGENCY MEMBERS’ MAILBOXES this month from NAHRO: a 
reprint of the two-part article from the May and June issues of Architectural 
Forum titled “The Dreary Deadlock of Public Housing.” Part I is an analysis 
of the public housing program by Catherine Bauer, long a “mover and shaker” 
in the movement, who takes an unhappy look at the signs of trouble for the 
program that have been getting more insistent during the past few years: 
tenant dissatisfaction with income checks, with “ghetto” living, with too con- 
centrated a dose of “troubled” families, with buildings designed all too often 
to meet government economy regulations rather than sound standards for 
healthful family living. Part II gives Miss Bauer’s idea for a pilot plan for 
trying out a new approach to local housing and redevelopment problems— 
plus observations by 11 other figures in the housing and urban renewal field 
(for example, Lee Johnson, Charles Abrams, Dorothy Montgomery, William 
Wheaton). After reading opinions and recommendations by these specialists 
—which range from encouraging retention of over-income tenants at eco- 
nomic rent, or as purchasers, to abolition of local housing authorities in favor 
of a city agency of physical development under elected officials—public hous- 
ing operators may want to express their agreement, counter-observations, or 
other ideas for keys to the “deadlock.” If so, JouRNAL pages are open for this 
purpose, the editor says. As noted below, individual members of NAHRO can 
obtain a copy of the reprint by request to the Association’s Chicago office. 





NEW FROM NAHRO 


THE DREARY DEADLOCK OF PUB- 
LIC HOUSING — AND HOW TO 
BREAK IT, by Catherine Bauer, et al. 
Reprint of two-part article from May and 
June 1957 issues of Architectural Forum. 
14 pp. Sent free to NAHRO agency mem- 
bers. Individual NAHRO members can 
secure free copy on request. 
See above. 


OPERATIVE REMODELING: The New 
Profit Frontier for Builders, by Publica- 
tions Department, United States Gypsum 
Company, with cooperation of National 
Association of Home Builders. 1956. 126 
pp., illustrated. United States Gypsum 
Company, 300 West Adams Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois. Sent free to NAHRO 
agency members. 


A “textbook” on remodeling that in- 
cludes advice to the buyer of property in- 
tended for remodeling and to the estima- 
tor of remodeling costs. Structural, heat- 
ing, wiring, and plumbing problems all 
come in for attention. Though written 
principally to encourage contractors to 
go into rehabilitation investment, the book 
is a helpful reference to public officials 
and citizen groups engaged in this aspect 
of urban renewal and to public housers 
counselling tenant families and relocatees 
who want to buy older homes. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS TIP No. 61: 
“How Good Are Your Public Relations?” 
June 1957. 2 pp. Sent free to NAHRO 
agency members. Additional copies free 
on request by agency member personnel. 
National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Checklist of 50 questions, answers to 
which will help evaluate the public rela- 
tions effectiveness of housing and urban 
renewal agencies. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON 1957 PUB- 
LIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE AF- 
FAIRS and DIGEST OF PUBLIC RE- 
LATIONS COMMITTEE MEETING 
IN LITTLE ROCK IN JANUARY 1957. 
6 pp., mimeographed. May 1957. Free to 
members on request. National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illi- 
nois. 

Information on the Public Relations 
Committee program for 1957. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF 
THE RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
COMMITTEE MEETING MARCH 14- 
15, 1957. 11 pp., mimeographed. Free to 
members on request. National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Committee discussion and action on 11 
items, including recommendation that 
NAHRO join the newly formed Federal 
Statistics Users’ Conference, comments on 
a move-out study for Baltimore housing 
developments, critique of the proposed 
Housing and Home Finance Agency’s pro- 
gram of housing studies as authorized in 
the Housing Act of 1956, and suggestions 
for the 1960 census of housing. 


NEW FROM RIS 


CITIZENS ORGANIZATION FOR 
NEIGHBORHOOD CONSERVATION, 
by William K. Brussat. Special RIS Pub- 
lication No. 12. 1957. 10 pp. NAHRO. 
Publication N398, National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, IIli- 
nois. Distributed to subscribers to Re- 
newal Information Service. $2 to others. 

Outlines an approach to community or- 
ganization for neighborhood conservation 
based on experience of the author in Chi- 
cago 1952-1955. Aimed at renewal officials 





and citizen groups especially, with eye to 
application in average, middle-aged, 
middle-class neighborhoods. 


NEW FROM TMIS 


TECHNICAL AND MAINTENANCE 
SERVICE NEWSLETTER. May 1957. 
17 pp., mimeographed. Distributed to 
TMIS subscribers and Technical and 
Maintenance Section members of 
NAHRO. Individual NAHRO members 
and non-TMIS subscribing agencies can 
get free copies of this issue on request to 
National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

The “free offer’’—a one-time affair—is 
to acquaint members of NAHRO who are 
not members of the Technical and Main- 
tenance Section and agencies not TMIS 
subscribers with the usefulness of this 
periodical, which is just one of NAHRO’s 
T & M services. Features in this issue: 
how to treat boiler plant water to retard 
expensive corrosion; new developments in 
plastics in construction and. piping; the 
story of the fight against proposed utility 
rate hikes presently engaging New York 
City, Chicago, and Peoria housing au- 
thorities. 


AGING 


HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY: How 
FHA Helps. 1957. 17 pp. 15 cents (25 per 
cent discount on orders of 100 or more 
mailed to same address). United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Also .titled, Housing after Sixty, this 
pamphlet (see March 1957 JourNAL, page 
89) explains how the Federal Housing 
Administration’s mortgage insurance pro- 
gram can be put to work for older people, 
both for individual home ownership and 
nonprofit organizations. Lists FHA insur- 
ing offices in the 48 states. 


NEW CHANNELS FOR THE GOLDEN 
YEARS. 1956. 151 pp. Free on request to 
State Senator Thomas C. Desmond, 
Chairman, New York State Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Problems of the Aging, 
94 Broadway, Newburgh, New York. 

Assembles more than 20 articles by ex- 
perts on work done and to be done for 
the aged in New York and elsewhere in 
the country in such areas as employment, 
housing, mental and physical care, recrea- 
tion. Chapter on community programs 
may be of special interest. Old age legis- 
lation enacted in New York in 1956 makes 
up an appendix: findings and recommen- 
dations of the Desmond committee are 
also included. 


THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE 
AGED, by Peter O. Steiner and Robert 
Dorfman. 1957. 296 pp. $5. University of 
California Press, Berkeley, California. 
This analysis of where people over 65 
stand in the labor force and the income 
picture comes up with some conclusions 
that differ from those found in other re- 
cent literature on the subject. For exam- 
ple, it does not support the prediction 
that the proportion of aged in the popu- 
lation will continue to increase—“‘since 
the substantial increase in their number 
{the authors’ prediction is about 25 mil- 
lion by the end of this century] will be 
almost entirely offset by the growth of the 
population as a whole.” It disagrees with 
the expectation that large numbers of 
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older persons can be kept in the labor 
force if certain barriers are removed. The 
basic way to lessen economic distress in 
old age, these examiners say, is to con- 
centrate attention on the earlier years of 
working life and improve earnings and 
retirement programs. However, the point 
is made that even expanding employment 
opportunities and flexible retirement 
policies will not aid the most numerous 
and needy victims of the aging process 
elderly widows and incapacitated older 
men—and exploration must continue to 
provide income (or equivalent) for them 
This study is one of several on the 
economic, social, political, and psychologi- 
cal aspects of aging being made under 
auspices of the institute of industrial re- 
lations of the University of California with 
a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Findings are based largely on a nation- 
wide survey designed by the authors and 
carried out by the bureau of the census. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


IS YOURS A CHANGING NEIGHBOR. 
HOOD? 1957. Folder. 5 cents (limited 
supply). Baltimore Urban League, 2404 


Pennsylvania Avenue, Baltimore 17, 
Maryland. 
Ten questions answered on the reasons 


for, and the effect of, Negroes’ moving in- 
to neighborhoods formerly not having 
them as residents. Among them: What 
happens to property values? Why isn't 
housing available for Negroes in th> nor- 
mal business manner? What will your 
friends say if you stay in a mixed neigh- 
borhood? What action can you take to 
preserve your neighborhood? List of 15 
book and article references for further 
reading. 


UNDERSTANDING MINORITY 
GROUPS, edited by Joseph B. Gittler. 
1956. 139 pp. $3.25. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 

A compilation of papers presented by 
10 intergroup relations experts in an in- 
stitute on minority groups in the United 
States sponsored by the University of 
Rochester in late 1955. Groups touched 
on include the Negro, the Japanese- 
American, the Puerto Rican, and the 
United States Indian. Today’s problems 
provide the focus for the presentation 
but the material provides sociological 
background rather than “how to” ideas 
for reducing prejudice and discrimination. 
Though a reviewer in the American Socio- 
logical Review comments “there is very 
little that is new here,” this evaluation 
would be true, we suspect, for sociologists 
—not for most people in NAHRO’s field, 
who should find its information useful. 


MANAGEMENT 


POLICE PROTECTION IN THE NEW 
YORK CITY HOUSING AUTHOR- 
ITY. Report by Charles F. Preusse, City 
Administrator, City of New York, to 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner. 1957. Office of 
the Mayor, 250 Church Street, New York 
13, New York. 

First of five planned studies examining 
certain difficulties reported in New 
York City Housing Authority operations 
brought to public attention recently (see 
page 209 and March 1957 Journa_, page 
97). Other studies, as tentatively pro- 
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jected, will cover project management, 
executive policies and administration, 
tenant relations, and organizational struc- 
ture. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SURVEY OF 
THE PHILADELPHIA DEPARTMENT 
OF LICENSES AND INSPECTIONS. 
1956. 2 volumes, 400 pp. $10. Bureau of 
Municipal Research and Pennsylvania 
Economy League, 1321 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 

See page 200 for story on this surves 
made to help Philadelphia improve code 
enforcement and licensing and worth 
study by other cities. 


CODES 


BUILDING CODE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR REINFORCED CONCRETE (ACI 
318-56). 1956. 73 pp. $1. American Con- 
crete Institute, P. O. Box 4754, Redford 
Station, Detroit 19, Michigan. 

Standards adopted by the American 
Concrete Institute in annual meeting, 
1956. Code is written in such form that it 
may be incorporated verbatim or adopted 
by reference in a general building code, 
as has been the practice with earlier edi- 
tions. 


FIRE PREVENTION CODE. 1956. 
Free on request to National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. In East, address: 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John Street, New York 38, New York; 
Midwest: 222 West Adams Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois; West of Rockies: 465 
California Street, San Francisco 4, Cali- 
fornia. (P) 

The newly revised fire prevention code 
recommended by NBFU. A full-length 
version is available for large cities and 
an abbreviated version for small ones. 

(The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has issued a January 1957 list 
of free publications on standards and 
recommended safeguards, suggested codes 
and ordinances, research reports and fire 
prevention education. Sample titles use- 
ful to housing executives: “Illustrations 
of Damage to Fireproof Buildings;” 
“Windstorm Damage Prevention.” Pub- 
lications list can be requested as above. 


GENERAL 


THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK, Orin 
F. Nolting. David S. Arnold editors. 1957. 
581 pp. $10. International City Managers 
Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 

The twenty-fourth resume of activities 


and statistical data from the municipal 
scene. New material has been added this 
year on metropolitan area development 
affecting cities and counties, including in- 
formation on the record number of an- 
nexations completed in 1956. Section on 
city planning presents statistics for in- 
dividual cities on capital budgeting, capl- 
tal reserve funds, and municipal acquisi- 
tion and disposal of real property 
NAHRO contributes reference list of 
source books and pamphlet material in 
the housing and redevelopment field: 


SUMMARY OF THE MIDWEST UR- 
BAN RENEWAL CLINIC. 1957. 24 pp. 
Single copy free; additional copies up to 
five, $1. American Council To Improve 
Our Neighborhoods, Box 462, Radio City 
Station, New York 20, New York. 

\ record of the two-day ACTION 
clinic held in Dayton, Ohio, in March 
1957, which brought together representa- 
tives from nearly 70 midwest cities—in 
cluding officials, technicians, and civic and 
business leaders—to discuss their urban re 
newal problems with national representa 
tives from professions in the field 


A GUIDE TO DEMONSTRATION 
GRANTS. Revised edition, 1957. 7 pp. 
Urban Renewal Administration, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington 
25, D. C. 


This revision of a 1955 pamphlet of the 
same title quotes Section 314 of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 and describes the program 
for financing research and experiments to 
forward conservation and urban renewal 
tells how to apply for a grant and carry 
out the demonstration projects, toward 
which the federal government contributes 
two-thirds payment, the local government, 
one-third 


EXHIBITS 


PLANNING YOUR EXHIBIT, bv Janet 
Lane and Beatrice K. Tolleris. Revised 
Edition 1957. 32 pp. Illustrated. $1.25 
plus 5 cents postage. National Publicity 
Council for Health and Welfare Services. 
Inc., 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 

One of the excellent “How-To-Do-It” 
series on publicity and public relations 
techniques for welfare agencies that are 
equally applicable to housing and redevel- 
opment agencies. The advice is clearly 
stated and it’s very sound: especially for 
those new at the game. 


’ ° ¢ 
(Continued column one, page 220 





and what to do to join and (2) 





DO YOU KNOW THAT... 

NAHRO has two special services and sections: one for mem- 
bers particularly interested in and concerned with redevelopment 
and renewal; another for technical and maintenance operations? 

Two new membership folders just off the press are devoted to: 
(1) how and why the Renewal Information Service and the Rede- 
velopment Section were set up, with the benefits of each described, 
similar information for the Tech- 
nical and Maintenance Information Service and the Technical and 
Maintenance Section, which, you may be surprised to learn, enrolls 
managers as well as architects, planners, and maintenance men. 

Copies will be sent on request. 
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PUBLICATIONS— 
(Continued from page 219) 
PUTTING SPARKLE INTO EXHI- 
BITS. 6 pp., illustrated. Free on request 
to Naticnal Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
A handful of special tips useful to 
safety group exhibitors ; likewise applicable 
to housers and others. More help to those 
who have worked a little with exhibits 
rather than to a complete novice. 


CONSTRUCTION 


PLASTICS AS BUILDING MATERIALS, 
prepared by a committee from the plas- 
tics industry. 1956. 8 pp. 10 cents. Small 
Homes Council, University of 
Urbana, Illinois. (P) 

Concise explanation of types of plas- 
tics used in building materials; com- 
parative heat resistance, strength data. 


Illinois, 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF SO- 
LAR ENERGY. 5 pp. Florida Engineer- 
ing and Industrial Experiment Station, 
College of Engineering, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

Brief summary of the history of solar 
heating, its present and future applica- 
tions. Written in popular style for the 
layman. 
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KNOX BANNER— 

(Continued from page 210) 
liking, and public recognition and 
appreciation when deserved.” 

I was impressed then, and I am 
now, with this universal need—the 
need that each and every one of us 
has to have a sense of belonging, a 
sense of being liked and liking, and 
public recognition and appreciation 
when deserved. 

People who fail to have these 
needs gratified are out of balance 
with society and are not happy. This 
result occurs whether we work for 
a local housing authority, a rede- 
velopment agency, the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, the Urban Re- 
newal Administration . . . or live in 
a slum. And for all of us, wherever 
we may work, NAHRO, with its 
emphasis on people, can mean that 
we can do a more effective job, more 
quickly, in achieving the goal of a 
decent living environment for every 
American family. 

Knox Banner, June 1957 


COURT DECISIONS— 
(Continued from page 209) 
vest exclusive jurisdiction in the fed- 
eral courts, regardless of the amount 
involved or whether there was con- 
current jurisdiction with the states, 
and admitting that the statute in 
question failed to confer federal juris- 
diction “regardless of the amount of 
overpayment involved” and omitted 
reference to state jurisdiction, the 
court nevertheless held that it had 
jurisdiction under this reasoning: 
“This is a statute creating liability 
heretofore non-existent at common 
law. While under the foregoing 
discussion, state courts should enforce 
it, the failure to mention the state 
courts emphasizes the Congressional 
intent that the federal courts are the 
proper forum, perhaps the preferred 
forum. Veterans seem to be the 
natural wards of the United States 
government for which they fought. 
It should also be remembered that 
this emergency legislation is perhaps 
not as clearly drafted as it might be.” 
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